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THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY 


‘ WIRE ROPE. 


It is only ashort time ago that the transmission of 
power by wirerope was considered a mechanical novelty 
rather than an appliance susceptible of being utilized in 
almost numberless instances where it is convenient or 
necessary to have the machinery located at some distance 
from the motive power. Butof late the use of wire rope 
for the transmission of power has become so widespread 
that it can hardly be regarded longer as a novelty. The 


means to the instances we have named, for it would be 
impossible to recount the numberless cases where this 


shaft and belts to one of the Williams & Orton Co.’s 
upper runner portable mills (grinding wheat which is 


me ns has been successfully employed, utilizing water- being cut in the adjoining field) to a corn sheller deliv- 


power where otherwise steam power would have to be 
employed, and bringing power to buildings where it 


would be impracticable or too costly to put in a separate 
| a belt shown as tightened by one of the Iron Frame 
The distance to which wire rope transmission can be Tighteners made by this company. The picture shows 


steam plant. 


applied ranges from 50 to 60 feet up to miles. A shorter 


ering to an elevator carrying to a stock hopper, from 
which a double-geared “Sterling” mill is supplied by 
spout. Some of the power is taken to the basement by 


one of the simplest and commonest cases of transmission, 


distance than 50 feet is hardly practicable. Atthe works there being no corners to turn and consequently no 


of the Williams & Orton Mfg. Co., at Sterling, Ill., fully 


change in the direction of transmission; but jsuch 


idea of substituting wire rope for shafting and 


changes, when necessary, are readily effected, 


belting at the point where the use of the latter 


would be either impossible or impracticable, 
originated, we believe, in Europe, where nu- 
merous instances of its application may be 
found. At Schaffhausen, at the falls of the 
Rhine, 800-horse power is carried diagonally 
across the Rhine and extend d for a distance 
of two miles, being distributed among fifty 
different factories situated in every imagin- 
able position. 

Instances of its successful application are 
now to be met with everywhere, though not 
on so large a scale as in the instance just 
noted. By this method power can Le trans- 
mitted inany desired direction, either up bill 
or down hill, across rivers or streets, around 
buildings or other obstructions, thus making 
available sources of power that otherwise 
would be useless. The wire rope, hanging 


weather except an occasional coat of warm 
coal tar, which can be applied to the rope by 
pouring from a caninto the groove of the 
wheel while running. Raw linseed oil is also used 
The ropes run freely 
and noiselessly on vulcanized rubber filling, and 
are not affected by either ice, rain, or snow. It is 
hardly necessary to explain to the practical reader the 
advantages offered by this system of transmission. 
He will see at a glance that it can be utilized in nume- 
rous instances where every other method of transmitting 
power would be entirely impracticable. Take the caso 
of water-power mills. Scores of good water powers re 
main unutilized because no building site is afforded 
where the power is. So, too, many water-power mills 
are located on the banks of dangerous streams, while the 
mill building might just as well be placed at a safe dis- 
tance, and wire rope used to carry the power. This has 


_ been done in a number of cases that we might name. 
_ Another common use of wire rope is its employment to 


transmit power to an elevator or warehouse connected 
With the mill. But its employment is not limited by any 


and there is, indeed, hardly any imaginable ° 


case where the apparent obstacle cannot 


readily be overcome. ° 


One of the earliest,perhaps the earliest, firms 
to advocate Wire Rope Transmission, was the 
Williams & Orton Mfg. Co. of Sterling, I11., to 
which reference has been made above. They 
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have made aspecialty of supplying the sheaves, 
rope, and other appliances, and perhaps no 
other firm in the world, certainly none in the 
United States, have applied wire rope in so 
many individual instances. They have pub- 
lished an interesting pamphlet on the subject, 
which the reader will find full of interesting 
matter, and which can be obtained by address- 
ing them as above. 


A grain elevator of 1,600,000-bushels capac- 
ity is about completed at Newport News, in 
connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, there terminating. The elevator has been 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSION. 


ten horse-powe1 is conveyed from their machine shop 
across to their foundry, running a large blower and the 
machinery connected with the foundry department in 
the most reliable and satisfactory manner. This trans- 
mission is made on sheaves five feet in diameter, run- 
ning ninety revolutions per minute, and half-inch rope. 
Still, the greater the distance the better the line will 
work, and in all instances when the distance is 100 feet 
or over, the transmission may always be effected with 
profit and economy. 

We give on this page an illustration of the application 
of this species of transmission, for which we are indebted 
to the Williams & Orton Mfg. Co., of Sterling, IIl., 
who have for a long time made a specialty of supplying 
the rope and sheaves for this class of work. The en- 
graving shows the origin of the power at the water 
wheel, under the house in the distance. The rope and 
sheaves are pictured carrying the power to the mill, the 
interior of which is shown, in which it is distributed by 


leased to New York parties, and the business 
is to be conducted in that city. They have 
adopted the Baltimore standard for grading ‘grain.—Bal- 
timore Journal of Commerce. 

According to a return brought down by the Minister 
of Customs there were 2,882,741 bushels of wheat, valued 
at $3,159,725, imported from the United States into Can- 
ada during the six months ending Dec. 31, 1883. Of this 
only 74,389 bushels, valued at $74,492, paying $11,158 for 
duty, was entered for consumption. Of the total quan 
tity of wheat entered for consumption 69,404 bushels was 
entered for Ontario. The same return shows that 224,- 
946 barrels of wheat flour, valned at $1,069,500 was 
entered from the United States, on which $112,473 were 
paid for duty. Of the total quantity of wheat flour 
entered for consumption, 12,178 barrels went into On- 
tario, 134,954 barrels into Quebec, 43,429 barrels into 
Nova Scotia, 9,732 barrels into New Brunswick, 202 bar- 
rels into Manitoba, 22,846 barrels into British Columbia, 
2,545 barrels into Prince Edward Island, and 65 barrels 
into the Northwest territories, 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 


The National Convention in behalf of the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi, recently held at Washington, 
D.C., seems to have considered only the plan that has 
been adopted by the commission, the “outlet” system of 
Capt. Cowdon and others so strongly advocated by many 
river men of experience, and able engineers, apparently 
finding no voice. In the March number of the Worth 
American Review, Mr. Robt. 8. Taylor, who has written 
before upon this subject, gives a very lucid account of 
the principles involved in the bank and revetment plan, 
and numerous facts of past experience that sustain its 
practicability. The statement is calm an | dispassionate, 
and in the admitted impracticability of the ideal system 
a double line of embankmens to meet both ordinary 
and excessive flcods does not conflict with outlets to 
meet the emer gencies of the latter, or the threatened 
danger of a change of channel in the lower river, and 
are suggested in the paper. 

The jetties, says Mr. Taylor, have transformed New 
Orleans into a great seaport, from which seven lines of 
steamers now ply in her foreign trade. In the year 
ended June 30, 1883, she stood next to New York, in the 
value of her exports, and ranked third in her total for- 
eign commerce. This is the gateway for the traffic of 
the Mississippi, with her 2,000 miles of main channel 
and 10,000 miles of navigable tributaries. For this rap- 
idly increasing traffic the old channels, with their vary- 
ing bars, are inadequate in depth and reliability. To 
improve this channel the River Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1879, after the jetties were an assured fact, 
which has adopted the plan now in process of execu- 
tion. The prominent point in this scheme is to utilize 
the scouring power of the river itself in accordance 
with natural laws, by narrowing the channel and con- 
centrating its force on obstructing bars; and to prevent 
their re-formation by protecting the caving banks above, 
from which the sedimentary material is mainly derived; 
“also,” he says, “to preserve the energy of the river un- 
impaired by outlets or subdivisions of the river.” 

For navigation purposes, the necessity of confining 
the river in an undivided channel, at its ordinary stage, is 
admitted. It also accords with true engineering prin- 
ciples, and will conduce to its improvement to confine 
its ordinary flood volume within the same channel by 
artificial banks. The natural history of the river, with 
its great navigable value, is one of bank building and 
channel scouring as a sequence. ' A thin, unconfined 
stream has no scouring or channel-making power; this 
natural bank building by deposits is the necessary pre- 
cedent, and for the most part, the stream flows between 
banks built for it by past floods. But these banks are 
not sufficient to confine the floods of greater height, and 
it is proposed to supplement, in the same direction, 
nature’s work. This will do for the greater floods what 
the natural banks have done for the lesser ones—confine 
them toa definite channel—thus completing nature’s 
work, already a magnificent one. Mr. Taylor refers to 
the effects of settlement and the cultivation of the soil, 
with its vast destruction of natural growths, in dimin- 
ishing the great river’s power to create resisting banks 
against the inroads of floods thereby immensely in- 
creased. The impediments of forests and thick root 
growths have been taken away; while vast systems of 
drainage from hamlets, towns, etc., pour their volumes 
into the river. The loss of this resisting power of veg- 
etation is especially marked in the destruction of the 
thick, deeply rooted grasses. of the lower river. So this 
required artificial aid to the embankment is simply sup- 
plying what our cultivation and improvements have 
taken from nature’s capacily. 

Another important point to note is that this river cur- 
rent is not pure water, but a mixture laden with alluvial 
debris, which is readily dropped from its lightly held 
suspension, if any obstructions in its flow or diminution 
in the velocity of the current occur. An unrestrained 
overflow at once develops these conditions. There 
are four subdivisions of the grand alluvial basin of the 
lower Mississippi, viz: The St. Francis, the Yazoo, the 
Tensas or Black River, and the Atchafalaya basins. 
The general surface elevation of these basins is lower 
than the immediate river banks. The flood overflow at 
St. Francis is forced into the river at Helena by the op- 
posing highlands; and those of the Yazoo by the Vicks- 
burg bluffs. This overflow, lessening its velocity and 
energy by spreading and dividing the river, causes heavy 
deposits to take place in the channel, while the 


vast accumulation of water at the foot of the 
basin raises the floods to abnormal heights. 
The contrast, at the latter point, of the effects 


of the great floods of 1882 and 1883, clearly illustrates 
this fact. T'he former flood had free access to the Yazoo 
flats through numerous gaps inthe levees; while in 1883, 
these gaps having been repaired, the flood was almost 
entirely excluded. The heights of the two floods were 
about the same at Cairo and Memphis, but at Vicksburg 
the second flood was lower by 4.95 feet, and the river, 
almost thirty miles wide there in the first flood, was in 
the second almost entirely within its banks. One was a 
sluggish lake, loitering over 8,000 square miles; the 
other was the movement of a rapid stream, and it re- 
mained substantially within its banks down to the Red 
River. The low water of the next season showed in 
the upper part of the river, which was pverflowed, a 
depth lessened to five and six feet, while below Vicks- 
burg the depth was unusual, with no bars at less than 
ten feet depth. Here the scouring force of the con- 
fined waters notably improved 168 miles of the river 
channel. 

The effects of a series of these crevasses, not far 
apart, which are substantially the same as bank over- 
flows, are illustrated by a number of tests officially 
made at a number of points, and after floods of different 
years, in one series, at four points, showing a filling up 
of the channel from four to twenty-five per cent. of its 
normal space. With the overflow the velocity decreases 
and the deposits part passu increase. A government 
experiment made at Grafton, Ill., in 1881, showed a de- 
crease of velocity of current of nine inches per second, 
and 26,000 cubic feet per second less water at its highest 
stage than when it was two feet lower. The increase of 
floods through this sluggish movement, caused by wide- 
spread overflows, is strikingly illustrated at Cairo, where 
the overflowing river buries its channel in a vast slug- 
gish lake, in which its love of rest meets ample’ op- 
portunity. 

Levees, though not constructed for channel improve- 
ment, have been used from time immemorial, and sup. 
ply large inductions as to their incidental value in this 
respect. The levees on the Red River, from Shreveport 
to Alexandria, completed a few years before the war, 
have deepened the channel for a distance of 200 miles, 
besides protecting the valleys from the vast, overflows 
common in former years. The Lafourche, a bayou 
heading at Donaldsonville, seventy-five miles above 
New Orleans, and flowing through the Atchafalaya 
basin to the Gulf, has had its upper. portion, for a dis- 
tance of sixty-five miles, leveed for sixty years; its lower 
portion being unrcstrained. Inthe latter the deposits 
of sediment have compelled the raising of the levees at 
the termini to resist floods higher and higher, until 


they are now twelve feet above their original height, 


while the stream above has been kept in the same 
channel of half a century: ago by means of these 
levees. 

Mr. Taylor also refers to the value of levees abroad, 
as shown by examples on the Po, the Rhine, the Seine 
and the Thames. On the Po the bed level has been 
lowered one foot during the past century. The levees 
on the lower ‘Thames, erected in 1767, had increased the 
depth of channel by 1802 six feet. This improvement, 
the result of increased river force, will be general in its 
character and gradual. On account of extensiveness 
and expense, the work must be limited to the ordinary 
floods occurring with some regularity annually, and the 
irregular and extraordinary floods may be disregarded. 
“The former are part of the river’s normal life; the lat- 
ter are not.” The determining force lies in the ordinary 
flood, and by utilizing its whole power we shall secure 
the benefit of all the normal energy of the river. So 
far as these artificial additions to the banks of the river 
are essential to the improvement of its channel for the 
purposes of navigation, itis a matter of national con- 
cern and obligation, and pertains to the duties of the 
general government, while the protection of land from 
overflow is in the interests of individuals and com- 
munities; the expense of levees, therefore, the writer 
says, performing as they do both functions, should be 
equitably divided between the states and the general 
government. 


Shipments of grain from New Orleans for the month 
of February were 482,983 bushels corn, 2,500 bushels 
wheat, and 29,491 bushels rye, compared with same 
month, 1883, a decrease of 418,325 bushels corn and 172, 
800 bushels wheat. 
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Af onumunications. 


SCREENINGS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 would 
like to know if any of your grain men have screenings 
to sell in car lots. I would buy some if I could get them 
at a fair price. Yours, etc., G. A. Smrru. 

Willshire, Ohio. 


FREEZING GRAIN BINS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—My atten-_ 


tion was called some time ago to an article from acorres- 
pondent in the West, in which he stated that he could, by 
the use of compressed air and chemicals freeze a bin of 
grain and make it keep without handling or blowing. ‘I 
wish to know if his idea bas ever been put in effect and 
with what success. We have a great deal of trouble in 
keeping grain here in the South, and if such an arrange- 
ment is a success I would like to try it. 


Yours truly, W. J. 


Atlanta, Ga. = 
[If any of our readers have ever heard of such a pro- 
cess as our correspondent names, we would be pleased to 
hear from them.—Ep. } cee 
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TRANSMITTING POWER. 


RY PHILANDER F. CHASE. 

In these days of invention, as the steam-engine and 
other motors increase, and the variety of mills and ma- 
chines to be operated is multiplied, the industrial archi- 
tect and mechanical engineer are often puzzled to know 
just what kind of machinery is best to transmit the 
power from the motor to the machine. In the days 
when we had no method of transmitting power except 
by shafting and cog-wheels, machinery was necessarily 
limited; but the introduction of fast-running machines 
brought into use the belts and pulleys or bands and band 
wheels, as they were first called. Next in order the 
chain and sprocket wheel was introduced, as a trans- 
mitter of power in slow-running macbinery with good 
results, and still later Roebling gave to the world the 
wire rope, which is now in successful operation in many 
mills. is 

There are other methods of transmitting power, but 
these four are the principal ones accepted by the me- 
chanical world, and we are frequently asked which of 
the four we consider the best for driving machinery. 
We can only answer that each one is the best in its own 
place, for each one has a kind of work to which it is 
peculiarly adapted, and for that kind of work each one 
is better than all the others. For instance, if a slow, 
positive motion is required, whether it be in the wheels 
of a watch or to drive the great rollers in a rolling-mill, 
shafting and cog-wheels are the best, provided a rigid 
and firm foundation can be secured for the journal boxes, 
but if the foundation settle ever so little, cog-wheels are 
useless. 5 

To drive machines which require a high speed, such 
as corn-shellers, grain separators, cotton mills, saw-mills, 
etc., the belt and pulley is a universal favorite, for these 
mills usually stand upon floors which have more or less 


-spring to them, and where a rigid foundation is impos- 


sible, and quite frequently undesirable. Then, again, 
belting can be operated by a man who is entirely ig- 
norant of the laws of mechanics, and will stand more 
abuse than any other class of machinery, and it will con- 
tinue to do moderate work after the shafting is out of 
line, caused by settling or otherwise. However, belts 
will slip on the pulleys and will not transmit the required 
power if the motion is too slow, or if the pulleys are too 
near to each other. 

To drive slow-running machinery which has unstable 
foundations, and which requires a positive motion, the 
chain and sprocket-wheel is well adapted. However, 
the chain must be kept tight. If in time the links 
stretch a little the stretch must be taken up by having 
one of the shafts adjustable, for the links will not work 
well on the sprockets if the chain is at all slack. 

The wire-rope and sheave are used to transmit power 


_when the motor and the mill are some distance apart, 


and where no foundations can be obtained, as across a 
street. 
from a seven-eighths wire rope over a fifteen-foot fly- 


wheel, but like the chain, it must be kept taut. This is — 


best done by a tightener sheave or by haying one of the 
shafts movable. 
In this manner it will be seen that these four trans- 


We have obtained as high as 300-horse power 


a a a ee 
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mitters of power are not rivals for public favor, but they 
are co-workers, each having a work to do, and not. inter- 
fering withthe other. For no one of the transmitters is 
capable of performing all kinds of work. 


-RAT-PROOF CORN CRIBS. 


At a recent meeting of farmers, one of the gentlemen 
present said his crib was not on posts, nor had he lined 
the sides with old tin, nor had he ever a rat in his cribs. 
His cribs were doub'e, with a twelve-foot wagon-way be- 
tween, and were on a stone foundation, fifteen inches 

_ above ground. Before laying the floor he laid sh et-iron 
painted on both sides, over the parts where the rats could 


stand on the walls and get to the floor and gnaw through. | 


He kept all clear under the floors, so cats and air could 
have free circulation underneath. The sides of the crib 
sloped outward one foot in twelve. This made it more 
‘difficult for rats to climb up the sides, and kept the sides 
from getting wet, and prevent: d the wet from reaching 
the corn. Inside the drive-way he had the same slope; 
and lest a rat might climb up the sides, he had at the 
top of the sides a board projecting six inches. So it was 
not possible for a rat to 


not prepared to speak. But to put up elevators at pres- 
ent, would require too much money. The natives of 
India work for from 14 to 16 cents a day. and this makes 
the harvesting and handling of grain very cheap.” 


THE POOLE & HUNT SLIDE VALVE 
ENGINE. 


We give on this page an illustration of the slide valve 


engine made by Messrs. Poole & Hunt of Baltimore, Md., 
whose Water Tube Boiler was described in this journal 
last month. The frame or bed of this engine is very 
strong, and cast in one piece. It is planed perfectly true 
over the entire top, and all attaching parts are also planed 
or turned, so that they join through their entire surfaces, 
insuring firmness and solidity. The engine throughou;y 
is strong and substantial, and of best materials and work- 
manship. Each engine is supplied with an effective 
governor and governor valve, and a patented feed water 
heater remarkable for its simplicity and effectiveness. 
The feed pumps are operated by a belt at a reduced 
speed from that of the engine, rendering them less liable 
to derangement, and enabling the attendant to remove or 


THE MANITOBA FARMERS. 


At the annual meeting in January of the Manitoba 
Board of Agriculture, among other matters the subjects 
of elevator monopolies and freight rates were discussed. 
On a motion to appoint a committee to investigate the 
present system of shipping grain on the Caradian Pacific 
Railway, the proposer said that a practical monopoly was 
created by the refusal of the road to receive grain except 
from elevators, where these existed, and only a large 
company could afford to erect them. In seconding the 
motion the speaker said that the millers also had com- 
bined in relation to the prices of wheat, which were 
about one-third less than last year; while flour was thirty 
cents per sack higher. The president stated that the ef- 
fect of the present system, contrasted with the effects of 
a differ: nt system at the grain centers of Ontario, where 
there was a keen competition, showed the former to be a 
practical monopoly. A member remarked that there 
should be a competent staff of officials for grading grain 
throughout the province; and it was advisable to have 
the grain stored at some central point, as Winnipeg, 

where it would have 


scale it. The crib stood 
out by itself, no build- 
ing adjoining. 

The drive-way was not 
floored, because a floor 
there was not really nec- 

’ essary, and made a bar- 
bor for rats and gave 
them a chance to gnaw 
through the sides. He 
once built a crib, with a 
floor in the drive-way, 
and could notkeep rats 
out, though he lined it 
with sheet-iron up eight- 

-een inches. This lining 
too, made the side so 
tight as to make corn 
more liable to :nold. His 
present crib will last two 
generations, and is rat- 


mn 
proof, or has been so for ) agp 


eight years. He has no 
steps up into the crib. 


The doors open down to : 
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the floor, too. The cribs 


the advantages of two 
markets. The motion 
was then carried, and 
the committee appointed. 

In a further discussion 
of the subject of storing 
and shipping grain along 
the line, it appeared that 
the plan of the Canadian 
Pacific is different from 
that of other Canadian 
roads. On the latter the 
custom is to leave pieces 
of land at the different 
grain stations for the 
building of elevators of 
from 3,000 to 20,000 
bushels capacity, into 
which grain is received 
from farmers’ wagons. 
The methods of the 
Western Road were in- . 
jurious to the farmer as 
well as the province. 
The greater the compe- 
tition among buyers the 


= 
Mi 
vil 


will hold about thirty- 
five hundred bushels, and 
cost about $500, and he 
considers it a good investment. He has no rat- 
defiled corn to feed his stock. Such corn is only fit to 
sell to distilleries. It makes as good whisky, perhaps, 
as any. 

If 3,000 bushels of corn at 40 cents a bushel loses 10 
per cent. from ratage, in bad pens, that is a loss of $120 
ayear. So he makes by his rat-proof crib 24 per cent. 
on his investment of $500. It certainly does not pay to 
build ramshackling tbings and call them corn cribs. A 
crib should give one the idea of a place of preservation 
of crops, not of damage and defilement of food for man 
and beast. Rail pens and make-shift corn cribs are rat 
harbors, and an expense that no thrifty farmer can afford 
to telerate. If corncan not be stored in rat-proof cribs, 
it is true economy to sell the crop as soon as husked. 

The percentage saved from loss by shrinkage and rats, 
added to 6 per cent. interest on the money, makes from 


30 to 40 per cent., which is better than the possible ad- 
vance in price. 


A gentleman from Kurrachee, the principal grain- 
shipping port of India, was in Chicago the other day 
with a view to inspecting American methods of hand- 

_ling and storing grain. He said in an interview: ‘Of 
course I fully appreciate the magnitude of the grain 
business done in this city. I never saw anything like it 
before. As tothe elevators, I think they are a great 
saving of time, labor and money. It is my opinion, 

however, that the time has not yet arrived for the build- 
ing of grain elevators in India. Two years ago we had 
a surplus of 317,000 tons of grain, principally wheat, 
____ which we exported, and last year we exported about $1,- 
000,000. From these statistics you may gain some idea 
ofthe wonderful growth of the grain interests in that 
country. We ship most of our surplus grain to England, 

and I am told tbat it can be purchased there at as low a 

_ figure as American grain. Regarding the quality I am 


THE POOLE & HUNT SLIDE VALVE ENGINE. 


| clean the valves, or otherwise adjust the pumps without 
stopping the engine. The moving surfaces are all large, 
insuring freedom from liability to heat or “cut.” The 
fly wheels are neat in appearance, of adequate weight, 
and are turned true and smooth on the face for a belt. 


NORTHWESTERN WATER ROUTES. 


Although the Red River section has sent delegates to 
the Manitoba convention, held in the interests of the 
Hudson Bay outlet for the grain traftic of the Northwest, 
it is said that the competing claim in behalf of an arti- 
ficial waterway connection with the Minnesota River sys- 
tems is rapidly gaining favor. This scheme, proposing 
a barge canal from the head waters of the Red to the 
Minnesota River for shipping grain via St. Paul to the 
Gulf, has met, it is said, with general approval, and Con- 
gress will soon be asked to make an appropriation in its 
bebalf. The reservoir system, for which a committee 
from Grand Forks, Dak., are now in Washington seeking 
aid, will be serviceable for this purpose. A canal, two 
miles long and nine feet deep, with one or two locks in 
connection with the reservoir, it has been estimated, 
would create a practicable route, at a cost of about $350,- 
000; while an additional appropriation of $30,000 is con- 
sidered adequate for the required improvement of the 
Red River. No appropriation was made by Congress 
last year for dredging the latter, and its commerce has 
been greatly impeded because of this neglect. The sum 
of $10,000 is now solicited for this object. The con- 
struction of the r.servoirs, it is said, would give a fresh 
impetus to the steamboat business on the Red River; and 
St. Paul should take a deep interest in the construction 


of the canal to connect Big Stone and Traverse Lakes. 
This would divert a large portion of the grain trade of 
that section from Duluth, and bring the aggregate grain 
crop of the Valley and adjacent country to St. Paul’s door. 


higher will be the prices 
of grain and the greater 
the inducements to in 
creased cultivation, etc. The Eastern system permits of 
several warehouses being built by men of only small 
cap tal, thus widening the range of healthy competition. 
A series of resolutions were adopted embodying these 
views, and urging the reversal of their present policy 
by the C. P. Road Co. If this company refuse to grant 
ttis request the board is advised to instruct the Council 
of Agriculture to propose a memorial to the local gov- 
ernment, requesting it to amend the municipal act, giv- 
ing the power to municipal bodies to issue debentures 
for the purpose of erecting elevators for the handling 
of farmers’ grain. 


In the February number of the Nineteenth Century a 
competent member of the English Parliament has an 
article on “The Wheat and Railroads of India,” which 
is full of suggestive facts and figures. Wheat-raising 
for export in India dates back only about five or six years, 
but in that short period the ratio of increase is something 
astounding. Thus, in 1879, India exported a little over 
1,000,000 centals in weight of wheat; in 1880 over 2,000,- 
000 centals; in 1881 over 7,000,000 centals; in 1882 over 
19,000,000 centals; and in six months of 1883 over 15,000,- 
000 centals, making the full yearly amount, if continued 
at the same ratio, more than 30,000,000 centals. Buteven 
this does not begin to exhaust the wheat-producing ca- 
pacity of that fertile land, for the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce officially asserts that “India is capable of sup- 
plying not only the wants of the United Kingdom, but 
an unlimited amount; that it is only a question of find- 
ing a market for the producer, and cheapening railway 
communication with the coast.” 


OvER 200,000 Howe scales have been sold and the de- 
mand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
Agents, Chicago, Il. 
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THE CHASE SYSTEM OF DRYING 
GRAIN. 


The large amount of damp grain in the country this 
season has led to the introduction of various devices for 
drying grain. We illustrate on this and the opposite 
pages one which is very unlike the ordinary grain-dryer, 
and is decidedly a new departure in this branch of build- 
ing. The house is 22 by 23 feet, and 35 feet high, hold- 
ing 3,000 bushels of grain, which is the quantity dried at 
one time. The time required for the process is from four 
to eight hours, according to the condition of the grain, 
and ina drying house of the size shown, from nine to 
eighteen thousand bushels, we are told, can be dried 


every twenty-four hours. 

The building is of brick, and is filled with clay drain 
tile, standing on end, the lengths cemented together, mak- 
ing continuous flues extending from the bottom to a 
height of twenty-five feet. The tile flues are supported 
on a cast-iron floor, which is perforated, and directly un- 
der the floor is laid steam coil for heating the 
building. The grain is dried in the tile flues. 
These being porous, absorb the moisture. The 
large amount of tile surface absorbs the dampness 
rapidly, and without creating steam. In the 
Dryer shown there is a tile surface of nearly 


weight is from two to three per cent. Water-soaked 
grain will lose as much as ten per cent. in drying. 


grain is the condition of the cured grain. It is not kiln- 
dried. Not coming in contact with hot iron it cannot be 
scorched, and is entirely free from the burnt odor which 
is noticeable in kiln-dried grain. It is left perfectly 
sweet, it is claimed, and without the least taint of fire. 
Neither has it that glazed, flinty appearance which is 
found in grain which has been subjected to great heat; 
but is of a natural color. Grain dried by this process is, 
we understand, passing Board of Trade inspection in 
this city. Itis not injured by leaving it on the Dryer 
after it is thoroughly cured, but may be made too dry, 
In this case a small amount of damp grain is mixed in, 
and the dampness is soon absorbed through the entire 
mass. 

The building is very simple in construction. All the 
material used, the-brick, drain tile, steam coil, conveyor; 
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100,000 feet. The grain to be dried is carried to 
the building by a conveyor, is spouted into the 
top of the building, and conducted to the tile 
flues by funnel-shaped spouts of tin or iron. 
These tile flues are closed at the bottom by slides, 
which are readily drawn, and the dried grain 
emptied into a basement or sink underneath the 
building. This sink has cemented floors, which 
slope toward a conveyor, which returns the grain 
to the elevator. The sink is necessary, not only 
to receive the dried grain, but is also used as an 
air chamber, through which fresh air is freely 
introduced into the Dryer. This air passing over 
the steam coil is heated, rises through the per- 
forated floor into the space surrounding the tile, 
and dries the outer surface of the flues. The 
damp air is forced by heated air from below into 
the upper part of the building, and drawn through 
openings into the walls of the building, which 
are made hollow above the extremities of the tile. 
A flue in each corner of the building affords easy 


escape for the damp air. The roof of the build- By 
ing is of tin, double, and padded with mineral 
wool. 

The distinctive feature of this system of dry- 
ing is the use of clay tile for absorbing the moist 


C$ 


to “No. 2” in from three to four hours, and the loss in | separated from the grain. The Drying House shown is 


of a large capacity, of suitable size to use where grain 
must be dried in large quantities. For a more limited 


The great advantage claimed for this system of drying | business a convenient size is a building fourteen feet 
“square and twenty-five feet high. This will hold a car- 


load (850 bushels), and from three to six car-loads can be 
dried in tweaty-four hours. The dryer must be situated 
where it can be readily reached by conveyors from the 
elevator, where the grain is stored and handled. 

One feature of this dryer, to which the inventor calls 
attention, is that it is an important attachment to a flour 
mill. By its use, we are told, newly harvested wheat is 
readily ut in admirable condition for grinding. Wheat 
dried by this slow process is not brittle like kiln-dried 
wheat, but the texture is similar to that of grain dried. 
naturally. Tile-dried corn, it is claimed, is the only 
cured corn which is not injured for grinding purposes. 
The heat applied by this process, it is asserted, is so 
moderate that the natural oil in the corn is not disturbed 
in the least degree, and meal made from it has all the 
oily ingredients which a hot kiln destroys in 
corn, 4nd will remain sweet any length of time. 
This is an important consideration, not only in 
manufacturing meal for export, but for home 
trade, as it would do away with the troublesome, 
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Bay Company use it only five months—July to 
November—the requirements of the fur trade 
not making it necessary. But Mr. Nelson says 


; ited States Fisheri orts for four 
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The tile raised to a moderate temperature, hold 

in the aggregate, an immense amount of heat) 

Being porous they retain heat. There is a great economy 
of time as well as of heat, by having the house dry and 
warm, ready to receive the damp grain. The great mass 
of grain, 3,000 bushels, is divided into small quantities, 
each flue holding less than a bushel, and it takes a very 
short time for the entire mass to become warm, not hot, 
for the grain dried by this process is never heated to a 
temperature of more that 150°. The proprietors of this 
system claim that the heat required is less than that re- 
quired for any dryer now in use, and that 100° will ordi- 
narily dry grain by absorption, while, to take up the same 
amount of moisture by evaporation, requires 200° of 
heat. From 100° to 150° is the most favorable tempera- 
ture for one of these Dryers, the temperature varying 
with the work to be done. 

The way of heating the drying house is simple and 
economical. The steam is supplied from the waste pipe 
of the engine. The use of waste steam for heating pur- 
poses is not new; the majority of the luniber kilns in use 
are so heated to a much higher temperature than re_ 
quired for drying grain. If grain is dried at night asmall 
jet of live steam is used. The temperature is easily rég_ 
ulated by the amount of steam supplied. The time re. 
quired to cure the grain varies with different grains, and 
also varies with the amount of moisture to be taken out. 
The time required is from four to eight hours. In some 
few instances water-soaked grain has been tile-dried, tak- 
ing ten hours for the process. The loss in weight, the in- 
ventor assures us is from one and one-half to three per cent. 
‘N2w mixed corn,” we are told, (Chicago grade) is raised 


THE CHASE SYSTEM OF DRYING GRAIN. 


roofing, and cement floor, can be obtained in any sec- 
tion of the country. Any good porous drain tile is used. 
The ordinary white tile is found to be the best for the 
purpose. The building is fire-proof, no wool or other 
inflammable material being used in its construction. It is 
not easily put out of order. The tile flues fit closely to- 
gether, the tiers supporting each other, and as they s'and 
in an upright position, are filled and emptied without 
jarring the house The lengths of tile are cemented to- 
gether with asbestos cement. The expense of operating 
a dryer on this plan is small. No power is required to 
keep grain stirring while drying. No power is required, 
and no machinery used, to supply blasts of cold or hot 
air. Nor is it necessary to supply a skilled operator or 
high-priced engineer to superintend the Dryer. The 
damp grain is weighed out to the drying house, a car- 
load at a time, and carri:d out by the upper conveyor 
shown; from five to ten minutes is taken for the work of 
filling the Dryer. No further attention to the matter is 
necessary, except t) regulate the supply of steam to keep 
the temperature uniform. A small or great amount of 
water may be taken out just as desired; this is regulated 
by the length of time the grain remains in the Dryer. 
Thecured grain is returned to the elevator by the lower 
conveyor; goes back in store or out for shipment. One 
extra elevation and one extra weighing is all the handling 
necessary. The actual cost is not more than one dollar 
acar. The most favorable time for cleaning the cured 
grain is immediately on its return from the drying house 
to the elevator. Being perfec ly dry, the dust is readily 


polar currents to the North Atlantic. Capt. 

McPherson, of the Sea Nymph, said that in all his 
voyages, for twenty-seven years, he never had seen ice 
that a steamer could not get through. The Hudson’s 
Straits are 480 miles long, and an average of 80 miles 
wide—a little larger than Lake Superior. Several large 
islands reduce the sea room for vessels, but the large 
Fox channel, at the northwest end, is the one from which 
the ice comes that impedes the vessels. The reports, 
gathered from the Esquimaux, claim that the Straits 
have never been known to freeze over, and it has been 
repeate ly shown that the detentions of company’s ships 
have been due entirely to unfavorable winds, and not to 
drift ice. 


There seems to be a good deal of apprehension among 
the millers of New York City with reference to the con- 
dition of graded wheat. They have had trouble with 
the wheat they buy from the elevators, the results in 
grinding not being satisfactory. 

In regard to the production of cotton and corn, Sir 
Samuel Baker, an extensive English traveler, writes to 
the Pall Mall Gaz-tte that he has ridden through districts 
of the Soudan where “corn grew high enough to cover 
an elephant,” and that, if the Soudan could be placed in 
English hands for a few years, the United Kingdon 
would be entirely independent of this country for both- 
cotton and corn. But the Soudan is not yet in English 
hands, and judging from the present outlook, it will be 
some time before that event occurs. But the agricultu- 
ral capabilities of that region are, without doubt, very 
great. 
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Pate Alatents. 


Issued on Feb. 5, 1884. 


Battne MAcHINE. iste Tarr, Wellsville, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 292,872. Filed June 7, 1883. 
BALING Pah eens W. Robburts, Elmo, Tex., 


assigner of two-thirds to John E. Polk and Henry K. 
Hart, both of same place. (No model.) No. 292,952. 
Filed April 4, 1883. Renewed Jan. 9, 1884. 

CocKLE SEPARATOR.—James Madison King, Rochester, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 293,039. Filed Oct. 17, 1883. 

Graty Drrer.—William Henry Applegate, Atlantic, 
(No model.) No. 293,133. _ Filed June 14, 1883. 

Issued on Feb. 12, 188+. 

Drive CHarm.—John C. Bloom, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
assignor to Hiram B. Miller, same place. (Model.) No. 
293.407. Filed Sept. 28, 1881. 

DrivE CHary.—Elias M. Morgan, Belleville, 
(Model.) No. 293,493. Filed Dec. 4, 1883. 

Grarx SackerR—Richard Hope Purnell, Rosedale. | 
Miss., assignor of one-half to Thomas R. McGuire, same 
place. (No model.) No. 293,594. Filed July 12, 1883. 

Issued on Feb. 19, 1884. 
SHELLER.—Harvey Packer, Rock Falls, I1, 
to Thomas A. Galt and Geo. 8. Tracy, both of | 
Ill. (Model.) No. 293,669. Filed Aug. 24, | 


Iowa. 


Tl, 


CoRN 
assignor 
Sterling, 
1883. 

Froatinc ELevator—Wm. South«rn Brice, Liver- 
pool, Eng. (No. model.) N». 293,625. Patented in 
England, 
8, 1883 (No. 62.817.) Filed May 18, 1883. 

Issued on Feb. 26, 1884. 

ELEVATOR FOR Bags, 
assignor of one-half to Albert Dickinson. 
No. 294,015. Filed Oct. 24, 1883. 

Gratin Drirer.—Mosher A. Sutherland, New York, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 294,287. Filed March 4, 1882. 


(No model.) 


AvromaTic GRAIN SHOVELER.—Jesse B. Pugh, Indian- | 


Ind. (No model.) No. 294333. Filed Dec. 7, 


apolis, 
1883. 

Matt Drrer.—Henry Herrmann, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 294,232. Filed May 19, 1883. 

Issued on March 4, 1884. 

Baxine PREss.—James Watson, London, England. (No 
model.) No. 294,551. Filed Jan. 81884. Patented in 
England April 28, 1883. No. 2,155. 


Durex Batrse Press—John La Dow, Albany, N. Y. | 


(No model.) No. 294,638. Filed June 26, 1883. 

Drive CHary.—William H. Dickey, Jackson, Mich. 
No. 294,373. Filed Sept. 30, 1879. 

CorN SHELLER.—Luther Matthews, Paris, Tex. 
No. 294,488. Filed Aug. 7, 1883. 

Gratx Drrer.—Sheldon. Paul Cook, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 294,367. Filed July 2, 1883. 


(No 


model.) 


AvToMATIC GRAIN MEASURE, REGISTER AND SACKER. | 


—John M. Fulton, Roanoke, Ind. (No model.) 
459. Filed May 23, 1883. 


No. 294, 


The comparatively low cost of Indian corn laid down 


in England has made that article very economical feed | 


for horses and stock, and increased its consumption in 
that direction. As an illustration, the London General 
Omnibus Company, during the last six months, consumed 
10,413 tons of corn and only 278 tons of oats. 

Reports have been received of the quan ity of wheat 
marketed by farmers during the month of February at 
247 elevators and mills in Michigan. Of these 207 are 
in the southern four tiers of counties, which is 42 per 
cent. of the whole number of elevatorsand mills in these 
counties. 
ed is 709,681. of which 251,995 bushels were marketed 
in the first or southern tier of counties; 217,763 bushels 
in the second tier; 
958 bushels in the fourth tier; and 43,163 bushels in the 
counties north of the southern four tiers. At twenty- 
seven elevators and mills, or 10 per cent. of the whole 
number from which reports have been received, there 
was no wheat marketed during the month. The total 
number of bushels reported marketed in the seven months, 
August-February, is 7,272,812. 


Tue Howe scales have all the latestimprovements. It 
is true economy to buy the best. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 7, 1883 (No. 4,782), and in Belgium, Oct. | 


Erc.—Adam Conrad, Chicago, } 


The total number of bushels reported market. | 


94,802 bushels in the third tier; 101, | 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, THEIR CON- 
STRUCTION AND FIRE HAZARD. 


[From a pamphlet issued by the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
155 Broadway, New York.] 

In the nature of business, strictly speaking, there is no 
specific fire hazard in grain elevators. The hazard is 
general, such as is incidental to all large manufacturing 
establishments, viz: Lack of order and cleanliness, oily 
waste, heated journals, boilers, open lights, defective 
lanterns, and other things of a kindred character. In 
| fact, we would undertake to say that there never was an 
honestly constructed elevator destroyed by fire originat- 
| ing therein (except from incendiarism) which did not 
| occur from some perceptible cause which any intelligent 
system of inspection would have detected prior to the 
occurrence. 

For the purpose of obtaining the most practical views 
on their proper construction, as well as to determine the 
actual fire hazard, the views of many practical elevator 
owners and builders have been asked, and information 
has been ob‘ained which is herewith presented. For 
| much of the information given, thanks are due to Messrs. 
| J.T. Moulton & Son, Grain Elevator Architects, Con- 
| tractors and Builders, of Chicago, whose experience is 
| probably more extended than that of any other house 
| doing a like business in this country; the Union Elevator 
| Co., of St. Louis, through their efficient Superintendent; 
| to Messrs. Carrington & Co., of Toledo; Messrs. Grier & 

| Co., Peoria, and Messrs. Muller & Worcester, of Detroit, 
together with the enlarged experience of their Secretary. 
For the detailed information respecting the separate 
| elevators, thanks are solely due to Mr. Wm. P. Asten, 
Inspector of the Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Grain elevators are usually constructed of wood, and 
| asa precaution against fires from the outside, are cov- 
ered with either iron, tin, slate, or other non-combustible 
material, and sometimes inclosed with walls as high as 
the eaves of the main roof. The use of brick coverings 
| outside is preferable in all cases, but of course is much 
| more costly. It is not impossible to build grain elevat- 
| ors of entirely fire-proof material. There have beep,how- 
ever, but three entirely fire-proof elevators ever built, the 
| reason operating against their construction being the 
extra strength required in the foundation to carry the 
| increased weight of such fire-proof structures. As a 
| rule it is possible, by expenditure of sufficient money, to 
getasuitable sufficient foundation, so that this reason 
resolves itself finally into the second or main reason, to 
| wit: That the cost of a fire-proof grain elevator would be 
| at least fifty per cent. greater than that of a combustible 
structure, such as is usually built. Of any form of 
| building material, wood is the most easily obtained and 
| can be worked into shape for building more readily, at 
the same time giving the necessary strength; besides, its 
use as a building material is more generally and thor- 
oughly understood. 

Apart from the strictly fire-proof elevators, the ones 
| best calculated to withstand fire from without would be 
| inclosed with 12-inch brick walls as high as the eaves of 
the main roof. The fact that the Central Elevator “B,” 
| of Chicago, was thus inclosed certainly saved it from 
| destruction at the time of the “big fire,’ for had it not 
been so inclosed the heat from the burning of the Central 

| “A” would have surely communicated fire to it. 
The boiler and engine rooms should be built of brick, 
| with iron roof on iron supports, and be used only for the 
purpose the name would indicate. The wall next to the 
main building should be solid, with openings for engine 
shaft only. The stack should be of brick, and extend 
from thirty to fifty feet above the roof of adjacent build- 
ings, and should be built with the view of securing an 
| equal draught from each furnace through underground 
| passages, instead of the hazard of sheet-iron breeching, 
| as is usual. 

There should be a separate and distinct fuel house, 
constructed of brick and iron, situated a safe distance 
from the boiler house and elevator proper. The belt 
room should be of brick from basement to shaft floor, 
and all openings provided with two-inch battened doors 
covered completely with tin, nailed under concealed 
joints, with nails at least one inch long, and hung with 
| strap-iron hinges bolted through and through,and hooked 
| into solid brick wall. 
| To prevent the occurrence of fire in grain elevators, 
| the first and important rule should be to keep the eleva- 
tor clean. Constant sweeping should be enforced when 
| the elevator is in operation, and a thorough cleaning 
from top to bottom daily. Inmall large elevators, one 
person should be employed as an “oiler,” whose whole 


time should be given to attending to journals, as the uni- 
versal belief prevails among the elevator men themselves 
that there are more fires originating in elevators from 
overheated journals, than from any other one cause. 
The oily waste used in elevators (as in all other build- 
ings) should be deposited in self-closing fireproof oily 
waste cans, When not in actual use, and removed from 
the building before closing at night. This would do 
away entirely with the danger of spontaneous combus- 
tion. Metal drip pans should be provided for all im- 
portant journals. 

Notwithstanding a difference of opinion as to the vee 
of mercurial alarms being attached to all important 
journals, the writer has invariably recommended them, 
believing they were an additional safeguard, if nothing | 
more. oh 

All elevators should have a watchman at nights, Sun- 
days, holidays and othir times when the premises are 
n t in operation, and be kept under the surveillance of a 
time detector, watch-clock, or other device of that kind, 
to insure the fact that he was really watching and watch- 
ing all parts of the building. ; 

A gemeral impression prevails among the elevator 
men, as well as others, that one pattern of lantern is just — 
as good as another, so long asa high price is paid for it. 
The fallacy of this belief becomes apparent when it is” 
known that the class of companies issuing textile manu- 
factures only, attribute nearly $3,000,000 of their losses 
(out of a gross loss of $20,000,000) to defective lanterns. 
A lantern having a spring bottom or having a side-slide 
and catch, as well as those burning kerosene, should be 
prohibited in elevators. The proper lanterns for abso- - 
lute safety are those having a strong, riveted guard, to 
open from the top, and the lamp itself screwed fast to 
the bottom. It should have a padlock fastening, and the 
key should be fastened with a seal in the office. This 
would prevent the danger of the watchman opening it or 
dropping it at a point of danger. Headlight oil, sperm 
or other animal oils are the only kinds which should be 
used in grain elevators. 

The lighting of an elevator should be done by gas, but 
by all means have the gas jet inclosed in glass reflector 
boxes. Open lights of any kind should be sa rk 
hibited in grain elevators. 

The danger from locomotives and boats is not very 
great, if the buildings are covered with some incombust- 
ible material, such as_ brick, tin, iron or slate. Locomo- 
tives should never be allowed to enter the building, as is 
sometimes done, and insurance companies in insuring 
them should introduce a clause in their policies to pre- 
vent it. 

Owing to their great height and the rapidity with 
which they burn, ordinary workmen cannot be induced 
to fight the flames, which otherwise might be extin- 
guished, unless adequate iron fire escapes have been 
provided, and the men educated to the fact that they 
have means of exit should the flames cut off the stair- 
ways. Without numerous iron fire escapes, all corre- 
spondents agree that hose are next to useless on the up- 
per floors. One correspondent even goes so far as to 
recommend a fire escape every fifty feet, the entire 
length of the building, and of sufficient width for two 
firemen to work upon it in the event of fire. 

An independent fire pump, with a 12-inch water cyl- 


‘inder, should be connected with a system of fire piping 


radiating in every direction throughout the building, 


‘with fifty-feet sections of 214-inch linen hose (treated 


with paraffine to prevent mildewing or rotting) attached 
at intervals of about one hundred feet on pipes. Brass 
nozzles, couplings and valve fittings should be used to 
avoid corrosion and rust. It should be the rule in 
operating a grain elevator, that at stated intervals the 
fire signal should be given to the engineer, and water 
forced through the pipes and hose, to know that they are 
in working order. A private fire brigade should be es- 
tablished in every elevator, and have monthly drills. 
This would guarantee the shortest possible time in get- 
ting the fire apparatus into working order in the event 
of fire. 

The location of casks containing fifty to one hundred 
gallons of water at intervals, one cask to not more than 
2,000 square feet, with two to four 10-quart galyanized 
iron pails to each,in my opinion forms a cheap and 
effective remedy against many afire. One bucket of 
water at the right time will stifle what might have been 
a large conflagration, if water had not been so conyen- 


ient for use. One argument in favor of the cask and — 


pail preventive is, that even a child or most ignorant 


laborer would have sufficient sense to apply them to use. — 
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Another argument in their fayor is the speed with which 
the water can be brought into service. The few minutes 
after a fire starts that is absolutely necessary to send the 
signal to the engineer and get a pump to work, so that 
the water is forced through a long system of piping, 
would be sufficient at times to allow the fire to gain such 
headway that the water when it came to hand would be 
of no service. A few buckets from the cask of water 
_ while waiting for the pump would have done the work. 
. The pails should be labeled, “Use only in case of fire,” 
and the rule made that they should be used for no other 
purpose. The waterin the casks should be made into 
brine by the addition of as much salt as the water will 
possibly take up in solution, to prevent freezing in 
winter, and to avoid foul smell in summer. 
It is believed by the writer, and substantiated by a 
, concurrence of views of the various parties whose opin- 
4 ions have been sought, that automatic sprinklers, asa 
protection against fire in elevators, form a more effective 
appliance than all other devices combined. The cost of 
sprinklers, including piping, valves and connections, at 
the present low price of pipes, is about $425 for each 
2 ten feet square of surface,or say $5,000 per elevator 
____—ihaying a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. By the intro- 
B duction of automatic sprinklers fed by two reliable 
sources of water, the rates of insurance should be re- 
duced at least twenty-five per cent, as was pledged by the 
Western Mutual Underwriters: The insurable-value of 
; an elevator of the capacity stated, when filled with grain, 
____ would not fall short of $1,500,000. The average rate of 
insurance is,say two per cent.or $30,000 perannum. Thus 
the saving in the cost of insurance for one year would 
more than equal the outiay of sprinklers, and the dan- 
ger of interruption of business by reason of fire, would 
be reduced toaminimum. Automatic sprinklers having 
come into such general us3in the East, numerous in- 
ventions have been made covering the same general 
idea of quick action, and distributing the water only 
___where there is fire. 


_ There are now a host of imitators of Flemming and 
Merriam at work in this city and elsewhere. The city 
of Minneapolis, Minn., is filling up with bucket shops, 
which are patronized very extensively. During Septem- 
_ ber and October patrons of one of the best patronized of 
__ these shops are said to have won $70,000. The losses 
since that time have aggregated $200,000. 

During the eight years that wheat has been produced 
¢ _ in Dakota there has been nothing like a failure of the 
_ erop, and the abundance of the yield and the quality of 
the grain produced has demonstrated beyond a doubt 
the fact that the soil of this territory is peculiarly adapt 
ed to wheat raising, and that it will become one of the 
_ great wheat-growing sections of the West. None of the 
old names descriptive of the best quality of wheat 

seemed to fit the Dakota article, on account of its excel- 
lence, and a new name, “No.1 hard,” has been coined 
for it—W. Y. Evangelist. 

Says the Minneapolis Tribune: “The issue as between 

the farmers and the elevator menis a somewhat com- 
‘plicated one. The Manitoba railroad company being 
_ prevented by its charter from doing a warehouse busi- 
_ ness, was obliged to make arrang-ments with other 
_ parties to build elevators for storing the grain along its 
line during the critical period between harvesting and 
transportation. To build these elevators, a work which 
at that time was at best an experiment, required enor- 
mous capital, and in order to make the investment a safe 
one—one which prudent capitalists would make—it had 
_ tobe protected from a competition which could very 
_ easily overwhelm it with disaster. This protection was 
ed of the railroad company prohibiting the building 
_ of warehouses of less than thirty thousand bushels ca 
ity along the line of its road, which gave to the ele 
company a virtual monopoly of the elevator busi- 
On its side the elevator company bound itself to 
) its houses open the year round, and for months do 
inprofitable business in order to afford the necessary 
modations during the busy season immediately 
ing harvest. It goes without saying that many 
opolies abuse the power which their positions give 
m. -Whether or not that is true in the case under 
on, is yet an open question. The price of wheat 
where low, for which the elevator company is 
y not responsible. How much of the farmers’ 
is due to this unusual depression, and how 
tospecial cases where there has beenreal injustice, 
estion on which an opinion ca :not be safely given 
evidence is all in.” 


Legal Notes. : 


Lien for Freight. 

- Acommon carrier of freight has a lien upon each 
shipment so long as it remains in its posse-sion for the 
charges thereon, but it can not refuse to receive freight 
because back charges for other shipments have not been 
paid, nor can it, by mere notice to the shipper, acquire a 
lien on a shipment about to be made for such back 
charges.—Hastern Ky. R. R. Co. v3. Holbrook, Supreme 
Court of Kentucky. 


Agency to Buy Wheat. 

An agent to buy wheat or other grain must, in order to 
bind his principal, who furnishes in advance the funds 
to make the purchases, buy for cash, unless he has ex- 
press power to buy upon credit. And in the absence of 
express authority or proof of the custom of the trade, to 
buy on credit, such agent cannot bind his principal by a 
purchase upon credit of a person who is ignorant of his 
real authority as between himself and his principal— 
Kamuarouski vs. Krumdick, Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 


Future Delivery. 

In the case of Pickering ¢ al. os. Crase (79th Ill. Re 
ports, page 328), the court decided: “A contract for the 
sale and future delivery of grain, by which the seller has 
the privilege of delivering or not delivering, and the 
buyer the privilege of calling or not calling for the grain, 
just as they choose, and which, on its maturity, is to be 
filled by adjusting of differences in market value, is but 
an optional contract in the most objectionable sense, and, 
being in the nature of a gambling transaction, the law 
will not tolerate it.” 


Sale of Mack Machinery. 

A contract for the sale of a grain separator specified 
the price of the machine and provided that the freight 
thereon to the point of delivery should not exceed a 
designated amount. Upon the arrival of the machine 
the vendor presented a bill for an amount of freight 
greater than that specified in the contract. The Supreme 
Court of Georgia held, in the case of Johnson vs. Lati- 
mer, et. al., decided on the 15th ult., that the vendee was 
not compelled to accept the property and claim a deduc- 
tion on account of the excessive freight charges, but that 
he could refuse to receive the machine, and repudiate 
the contract. ; 


Insurance and Common Carrier. 


In a suit to recover from the insurance company the 
value of the goods lost ona railroad, the policy stipu- 
lated that the insurer should be subrogated to all claims 
against the transporter. The bill of lading provided 
that the carrier should have the benefit of any insurance 
on the goods. Held that a carrier, though he may not 
escape liability, may insure himself against it, and may 
also contract for the benefit of the insurance made by 
the shipper. Also, that the agreement in the bill of 
lading prevented the shipper from subrogating the in- 
surer to his claims according to the policy, and there 
could be no recovery from the insurer.—Carstairs, Mc 
Call & Co. vs. the Mech. and Traders’ Ins. Co., U. 8. 
Circuit Court for Maryland. 


Common Carriers and Damaged Goods. 

When goods are delivered in good order to the first 
carrier the presumption will be indulged that they con- 
tinue in that condition until the contrary be shown. In 
such cases the burden is upon the carrier in whose 
hands the goods are found in damaged condition to 
show they were damaged before he received them. In 
an action against a carrier for delivering goods ina 
damaged condition, the burden is upon the plaintiff to 
prove that they were damaged while in the possession 
of the carrier. Proof that they were in good condition 
when shipped may raise a presumption and cast the 
burden upon the last carrier of proving their condition 
when received by him.—Lake Erie & Western Railroad 
Compang vs. Oakes, Appellate Court of IWinois. 


Vender and Purchaser. 

A purchaser ordered goods, purchased from W. & Co., 
to be sent by rail to G., and at the same time (unknown 
to the vendors) instructed M. S. & Co. to ship the goods 
on their arrival at G.to H. Some delay occurred at G., 
owing to there being no ship ready to take the goods, and 
they were warehoused by the railway company at M. S. 
& Co.’s risk. While there they were stopped by the 
vendors. Held that as between the vendors and vendee, 


Dn 


the right to stop the goods was at an end when the goods 
had arrived at G., and when the railway company no 
longer held the goods as carriers. For the goods were 
then in the constructive possession of the vendee, the 
defendants, M. 8. & Co., being the agents appointed by 
the vendee to receive and forward the goods upon the 
fresh journey to R.— Kendall os. Marshall, Stevens & Co., 
ond Ward & Co., English Court of Appeals. 


fy eneral [tems 


There is but little milling wheat in St. Louis elevators. 

It is a debated question whether the recent thaw and 
subsequent freezeup materially injured the growing 
wheat crop or not. 


The Nobbe Proving Staff is a device used abroad to 
test the contents of a grain sack without emptying it. 
Samples can be obtained from any part of a grain-filled 
sack. The staff is placed in the grain, and by revolving 
the outside layer the upper, middle and lower divisions 
are thrown open. The instrument is then shaken, and 
grain falls into the openings. The staff is then removed 
from the sack, and its contents may be examined. 


The Chicago & Northwestern has issued a circular to 
agents, farmers and grain-dealers announcing that until 
June 1, 1884, it will transport, between any of its stations 
in the state of Iowa, corn for seeding purposes free, sub- 
ject to the following rules: “If the corn isconsigned direct 
to farmers the agent at receiving station upon being 
satisfied that the corn is for seeding purposes only, will 
correct Chicago & Northwestern Railway charges to 
read ‘free’ on such shipments. If the corn is consigned 
to grain-dealers it must be in full carloads, and before 
billing is corrected or Chicego & Northwestern charges 
refunded, consignees must guarantee that the corn will 
be sold to parties for seeding purposes only at not more 
than 10 cents per bushel above cost.” 


Ten years ago India did not send a bushel of wheat to 
Europe; five years ago only a few cargoes; this year it 
is estimated that its exports will be not less than 50 mil- 
lions of. bushels, or one-half as much as was exported by 
the United States last year. Australia is a late-comer in 
the breadstuffs market of t:e world,but will this year sup- 
ply probably 25,000,000 bushels,one-fourth as much as our 
exports in 1883. Russia is increasing her capabilities by 
the spread of railways, and the adoption of American 
elevators and machinery. The average exports from 
the United States to Europe for the last six years have 
been less than 150,000,000 bushels a year. These facts 
exhibit at a glance the serious character of the compe- 
tition to which the American farmer is being subjected, 
and what he has to encounter in the future.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


By a special to the London Times from Calcutta, Feb. 
17, it was learned that one important addition to the 
railway system of India had just been completed, and 
another commenced. ‘The Central Bengal line, begun 
three years ago, has been opened from Calcutta to 
Poonah; while the first rock-blasting for the Western 
Deccan line had just been done under the eye of the 
governor. This will be 250 miles in length, and form 
the third main section of the Southern Mahratta system. 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has urged the 
Viceroy to prosecute the railway extension at the rate of 
2,000 or 3,000 miles annually for the next ten years, the 
funds to be raised in London, at a guarantee interest of 
344 per cent. in perpetuity. This work includes: An 
extension, on the broad gauge, of the Bhopal State Rail- 
way to Gwalior, with a branch from Jhansito Cawnpore; 
the construction of a broad gauge Jhansi-Manikpore 
line; a broad gauge from Calcutta to Nagpore, and the 
same from Godrato Rutlam. The government is to re- 
serve the right to fix fares and rates, and receive a moiety 
of the net excess of profits. The lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal has senta dispatch to the supreme government 
urging the immediate undertaking of the construction 
of the Calcutta Nagpore line, as forming the final link 
in the directline from Bombay to Calcutta; also as a 
protection against famine, “as it will bring the vast 
wheat producixg tracts of the Cen'ral Provinces into 
communicati: n with both these natural seaports.” Last 
year these provinces had an abundant wheat harvest, 
while in many of the Bengal districts the crops failed,~ 
bringing scarcity and high prices. The proposed line, 
if now open, would bring the abundance of one province 
to relieve the distress of the other, which the present 
lack of communication does not allow. 
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the year. 

L. G. Barnett, Minneapolis, Minn., builder of round 
erain elevators, writes that the business outlook for this 
year is very good. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. of Moline, Ill, will add 
a 30x50, three-story brick to their already large establish 
ment in the spring. 

The Cummer Engine Engine Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have secured through their Chicago agent an order for a 
24x48 engine from the Payne Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., builders of the 
Seeley Elevator, briefly write: “Trade is booming.” 
This firm did an extensive business last year which this 
year promises to greatly surpass. 

Messrs. Dunbar & Son, of the Eagle Iron Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have shipped two of their Gardner’s Patent 
Three-cylinder Engines to Moscow, Russia; one of 10- 
horse power, the other of 40-horse power. 

The Westinghouse Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has secured the services of Harris Tabor, formerly of 
Hartford, Conn., as superintendent. It is doing a good 
business and is in receipt of orders from all parts of the 
country. 

The Pond Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo., have opened 
the water works building season of 1884 by closing con- 
tract with the city of Greenville, Ill, for a set-of pump- 
ing machinery for their water works, consisting of two 
three-quarter million Blake Pumping Engines, with 
boilers, etc., complete. Work will be commenced at once. 

Dean Bros. of Indianapolis, Ind., have recently 
furnished a complete set of water works for a large 
lumber company at Eau Claire, Wis. Also a large pump 
for the Clarksville, Tenn., water works, besides a set of 
vertical pumping machinery for the Citico Furnace, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with a eapacity of one million gallons per 
day. 

Ground is being broken for a four-story and basement 
factory, 36x218 feet, for Knisely & Miller of this city. A 
wing, 75x40 feet, will also be added to their present 
works. The company are placing several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of new machinery in their works, included 
among which are a 150-horse power engine and a battery 
of two boilers. The improvements above mentioned are 
expected to be completed about the 20th of May. 


ELEVATORS IN MANITOBA. 


In our report of the meetingof the Board of Agricul- 
ture will be found the resolution regarding the question 
of elevators and grain storage. We regret that we can- 
not agree with the decision arrived at, as we do not think 
it meets the wants of an important grain-growing coun- 
try. We take it for granted that in a few years the quan- 
tity of grain produced here will far exceed that of any 
of our Eastern provinces. We therefore think that a 
plan based on an Ontario model cannot by any possibili- 
ty satisfy our requirements. Ours is a prairie country, 
where more farming can be accomplished in ten years 
than could be done in the original Ontario forest in fifty. 
It is necessary for us therefore to look to some direction 
where similar conditions to ours exist. 

Let us rather look to the prairie sections of the United 
States for the ideas likely to help us in tackling the 
necessities of our prairie province. We may assume 
that Americans will not continue in the use of any sys- 
tem or style of work unless it suits their purpose; if un- 
suitable or imperfect it will be altered and improved up- 
on till it works to satisfaction. The elevator system of 
the States is no experiment. It is the result and outcome 
of all the efforts made to handle in an expeditious and 
economical way the cereal crops of the country. 

Our circumstances are similar to those of the grain- 
growing states to the south. In this view we would not 
be acting wisely in throwing away the experience they 
have gained, and going back to the flat warehouse sys- 
tem of Ontario. Where settlements are small, and the 
grain crop is yet inconsiderable, a flat warehouse at the 
nearest station can do the work, but we certainly hold to 
the principle that as soon as the quantity harvested will 
admit of it an elevator should be erected at every rail- 
way station. In this matter we are perfectly in accord 
with the management of the C. P. R. R.; but we do not 
think they have discriminated wisely in fixing the mini- 
mun capacities at the various po.wts. In our opinion 
these have been in almost every case placed at too high 
a standard. On account of this the building of an eleva- 
tor is confined, on account of the cost, to a few moneyed 
firms. If the C. P. R. R. will lower the standard we 
would rather see this system adopted than that half a 
dozen flat warehouses should be erected at different sta- 
tions along the line. The contention that a multiplicity 
of warehouses means competition does not hold good as 
against elevators. With a suitable elevator for handling 
purchases, buyers can operate at any point in such num- 
bers as the quantity harvested will warrant, and will give 
the farmers a better price when they do not require to be 
at the expense of building a warehouse. There can be 
no question as to the economy of handling through ele- 
vators as against flat warehouses, and this will also count 
in favor of the farmer. In the abstract, therefore, we 
conclude that it will be difficult to prove that a flat ware- 


house system will meet the requirements of the country, 
or assist in obtaining better prices for our cereals-— 
Norwest Farmer. 


CHICAGO GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


The grain receivers of the Board of Trade held a 
special meeting Feb. 15 to elect officers for the rere 
year and to draft new rules governing the buying an 
selling of bulk grain from railroad side-tracks. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: President, Geo. 
M. How; vice president, George H. Sidwell; treasurer, 
A. M. Henderson; secretary, ©. H. Carr. The followin 
rules were unanimously adopted for the purchase an 
sale of grain from railroad cars, and were submitted to 
the Boird of Trade for final adoption by that body: 


The grain inspector of the Board of Trade shall obtain correct 
samples in duplicate of all grain and millstuffs arriving in bulk by 
railroad at Chicago that is to be offered for sale by sample on track 
or for transfer to connecting lines. Such duplicate sample shall 
be placed in bags bearing the official stamp of the inspector, and 
indicating the number and initials of the car from which samples 
have been taken, as well as stating the name of the railroad by 
which it arrived and the date when sampled. Samples of cars ar- 
riving before 9:30 a, mM. on any business day shall be delivered by 
said inspector to the consignee or receiver of the grain before 11 
o'clock A. m of the same day, and samples of cars arriving after 
9:30 o'clock of any day shall be delivered to the consignee or re- 
ceiver not later than 11 o’clock a. mM. of the next business day. One 
of the duplicate samples obtained as provided shall be placed in 
the said inspector's oflice, which office shall be conveniently located 
in or adjoining the Exchange Building of the Board of Trade, for a 
period of at least thirty days, for the pan ars of comparison and 
examination; provided, however, it shall not be incumbent upon 
said inspector to sample the grain of any car prior to its being 
marked in some manner, to indicate the name of consignee, and 
his wish for a sample of the grain. The purchaser of grain by 
sample shall have the privilege of canceling any and all purchases 
of grain or millstuff for immediate delivery in case the Board of 
Trade inspector shall decide that the sample from which purchase 
Was made is superior to the duplicate sample of the same lot of 
grain depenitel in his own oflice, provided notice of the buyer's in- 
ention to cancel the transaction shall be served on the seller by 
4 o'clock vp. mM. of the day of purchase; and the buyer shall there- 
after haye no claim on the seller on account of said purchase: but 
either party shall have the right to appeal from the decision of the 
inspector by referring disputed cases to the judgment of three or 
less disinterested grain dealers to be immediately agreed upon by 
the parties in interest. When such an appeal is made due notice 
must be given by the party making it to the other partyin interest 
before 4:30 o'clock Pp. M. of the day of sale. 

AlLrisk of condition on grain or millstuffs sold by grade or by 
samp e, for delivery from track or by transfer, shall be assumed by 
the buyer as soon as the property shall be found by the official in- 
a ee to be equal in grade or quality to that contracted for; but it 
shall be the duty of the seller to order all cars sold to the line 
nominated by the buyer, within twenty-four hours—Sundays and 
holidays excepted—from the time of the completion of the sale. In 
case the seller fails to issne such order as required it shall be his 
duty to promptly notify the buyer of his neglect, and the buyer 
bated zor such cause, then decline to accept the property pur- 
chased. 

It shall be the duty of the buyer to furnish transportation, or 
cars, for the reception of the property bought by him for delivery to 
roads other than that ae which it arrives; and whenever the freight 
line nominated by the buyer, or the railway over which such line 
operates, is unable or unwilling to promptly receive and transfer 
the property from the railway over which the property sold may 
have arrived, or whenever any freight line or railway nominated by 
the buyer to which the property may have been delivered is unable 
or unwilling to transfer said property within five days after its re- 
ceipt by them, and issue its bills of lading therefor, the buyer shall 
be liable to the seller for any actual loss or damage that may arise 
in consequence of such railway’s inability, as well as for interest at 
the rate of 6 pef cent. per annum upon the valuation of the prop- 
erty until it is paid for. 

Contracts for grain or millstuffs to arrive—whether to be de- 
liveredon track or _ transferred to other roads—shall be 
considered as fulfilled by the seller if the property actually arrives 
by incoming line within the time specified in contract; provided 
the property shall have been found, upon examination of the official 
inspector, to comply with the conditions of the contract as to 
quality. In case of non-arrival of property in time specified by 
contract, or in case property equal to sample or grade sold by is 
not tendered during the life of contract, the buyer shall be entitled 
to the payment of equitable damages for its non-delivery. 

Property inspected “subject to approval,’ in cars too full to be 
properly sampled on arrival, and ear corn sold for transfer may be 
sold subject to reinspection. It shall, however, be incumbent upon 
the seller to state the facts in the case when offering such property 
for sale by sample. . Conditionally inspected properiy, sold as 
above, shall be reinspected at place of transfer by the Board of 
Trade inspector, and in case itis found to be inferior to sample 
sold by, the purchaser may, in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, declare the sale voidif he so elects, provid.d notice is 
given to the seller without unnecessary delay. 

The Board ot Trade inspector shall give bonds satisfactory to the 
directors of the Board for the faithful performance of his duty, and 
any claim for damages arising from alleged neglect or improper 
sampling on his part shall be submitted to and decided by the con- 
stituted tribunals of arbitration of the association. 

The fees of the Board of Trade inspector for sampling grain and 
millstuffs shall beestablished by the board of directors, as provided 
by the rules of the association, the same to be paid by the seller, 
one-half of which shall be repaid to him by the purchaser. 

Buyers of grain or millstuffs for delivery from cars on track, or 
to local mills or warehouses, shall be liable to the seller for all 
charges accruing on such property after 5 o’clock Pp. M. of the next 
day after receiving the seller’s order for the delivery of the prop- 
erty to the buyer; and it shall be the duty of such buyers to report 
to the seller the actual weights of property so bought within forty- 
eight hours after the property shall have been hauled from track or 
received at local mill or warehouse. Neglect or failure to report 
such weights within the time specified herein shall make the buyer 
liable to the seller for an additional one-eighth of one cent per 
bushel on grain and 10 cents per ton on millstuffs, to be added to 
the contract price, foreach day or partof day after the forty-eight- 
hour limit named herein shall have expired. 


The Portland, Ore., Journal of Commerce calls atten- 
tion to the fact that elevators for loading vessels with 
grain on the Pacific slope are not feasible, saying that 


“on inquiry it will be learned that it is an underwriting: 


fiat from Lloyd’s, as well as every maritime insurance 
organization both in Europe and America, that to obtain 
risks on vessels and cargo of grain the latter must be 
shipped in sacks, or no insurance upon either can be ef- 
fected. Indeed, the maritime policies upon a ship, if 
she started from a Pacific port with such a cargo in bulk 
for a voyage around Cape Horn, would be annulled from 
the very moment of departure. Such a cargo would not 
be quoted nor sold at Mark Lane as ‘Due to arrive,’ ‘Off 
coast,’ ‘On passage,’ etc., as now form the main factors 
upon the British grain exchange, months before the car- 
go is in the market as ‘spot.’ ” 


Notes fron, the FP xchanges. 


The San Francisco, Cal., grain exchange will disband 
this year. 

Memberships on the Chicago Board of Trade are now 
worth about $3,700. 


Tickets of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change are now quoted at about $4,100. 


_The first sale of No. 2 red on the New York Produce 
Exchange for August delivery was at $1.11. 


One day last month $194,000 worth of six per cent. 
bonds of the East St. Louis Elevator Co. were sold at 
auction on ’Change at St. Louis, Mo., for the Citizens 
Insurance Co. The insurance company bought them in 
at $78,500. p 


The Chicago Open Board has 300 members and the pres+ 
ent quarters are too small for business purposes. In conse- 
quence of this fact the main hall of the new buildi 
which the Open Board are erecting on Clark street, wil 
be rapidly pushed to completion. : ¥ 


The stone work on the new Board of Trade building 
in this city is nearly completed. Some of these granite 
blocks are of immense size. The brackets surmounting 
the Corinthian capitals of the pilasters at the entrance 
are in three pieces, and the center piece weighs nine 
tons. The mullions of the front windows are each a 
single column of polished granite and weigh about ten,, 
tons. ‘ 


The plate glass to be used in the new Chamber of Com- 
merce building of the Chicago Board of Trade will cost 
$25,000. As many as forty firms, representing all parts 
of the country, are competing for a prize about to be 
awarded the contract to supply the ornamental glass, 
which is to be used in a manner of almost unprecedented 
liberality. Of the competitors, several have come on 
from New York and other cities, and had personal inter- 
views to see exactly what is required. The matter will 
be determined with as much dispatch as consistent, the 
artists being given until April 1 to present their designs. 
There will be ample opportunity for the exercise of in- 
ventive skill, and even genius, in the devising of alle- 
gorical illuminations, and a Michael Angelo need not 
scorn the $20,000 or $25 000 purse that is in store. Prom- 
inent among the spaces to be made brilliant in decorated 
glass are the enormous transoms over the main windows 
clear around the building, and then the immense orna- 
mental sky-light, 61x61 feet square, over the main hall. 
Forty feet above the sky-light will be an expanse of plain 
glass, exceedingly thick, 


An amendment to the rules of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has been presented to the Board of Directors by 
Mr. Cyrus H. Adams, signed by 300 members of the 
Board, relative to deliverics on time contracts and their 
settlements. The object of this rule is to facilitate busi- 
ness by bringing all the parties together at the same time, 
whereby a delivery, passing through many hands, may 
be made in a few moments, and with great convenience, 
which previously required the better part of the day; 
while it guarantees safety in handling receipts and 
checks, wit 1 which clerks and messenger boys have often 
been loaded, amounting to very large sums. By this 
plan all transactions will be completed in Exchange 
Hall, rapidly and safely. The rule is substantially as 
follows: On the first business day of the month all de- 
liveries on time contracts before 11 o’clock A. M. shall be 
made in Exchange Hall between the hours of 9 and 10 
o’clock a. M. in the same manner. form of notice, ete., as 
heretofore for later deliveries. But in addition the no- 
tices shall state the net value of the property to be 
delivered, deducting extra storage, at the closing market 
price of the last business day, which price shall be posted 
on the bulletin board of the settlement room. The notice 
must be delivered by 9:10 o’clock a. M., and the party 
holding it must present the same at the office of its issue 
before 11:30 o’clock a. m. of same day, with a certified 
check or other satisfactory payment for the net amount 
due, whereupon he shall receive the property so repre- 
sented. All differences shall be adjusted and paid ac- 
cording to the rule for deliveries between 1:30 and 2:15 
o'clock p. Mm. In case of the failure of the party notified 
to appear or take the property, it’ may be held by the 
seller, at the expense for storage, etc., of the other party, 
until 12 o’clock, noon, of the next business day, when it 
shall be sold in open market for the benefit of the part 
concerned. If the notice was delivered before 10 o’¢l 
A.M., the property may be sold at any time after 11:30 
o’clock p. mM. of the same day until 12 o’clock Mm. of the 
next business day. If the notice was given in the after— 
noon hours of the old rule, the hours of sale may be from 
the first trading hour of the following day until noon; in 
such cases notice of default shall be in writing. All the 
expenses and risks of carrying the property defaulted on, 
including one-quarter of one cent per bushel on grain, or 
of one per cent., market value, on provisions, shall be 
payable to seller by the purchaser to be reimbursed by 
the party in default; and all differences shall be adjusted. 
according to present rules. All parties having property 
due them, or their representatives, shall be present in 
the hall between the hours of 1:30 and 2:15 o’clock P. Mw. | 
of each business day, and on the first business day of the 
month, between 9 and 10 o’clock A.M. All admission | 
after 9 A.M. or 1:30 Pp. M.,as the case may be, shall be 
denied; and on such days the time for opening Exchange 
Hall for general business shall be postponed for one 
hour. Prominent members of the Board say that this 
rule, if adopted, will be of inestimable value. 
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4{tems frony, Abroad. 


A large trade could be done in India in grain cleanin 
machinery, in which a good beginning, it is said, has al- 
ready been made. 


Mr. Francis McGinity, grain merchant of Liverpool, 
Eng,, filed his petition in the Bankruptcy Court of that 
city on Feb. 22, and the public examination was fixed for 
March 3. The liabilities are roughly estimated at over 
$175,000 with no assets. 


The American Consul at Buenos Ayres gives it as his 
opinion that the Argentine Republic will be one of the 
ge grain producing countries of the globe. The crop 

or this year is estimated at 19,500,000 bushels, over half 
of which will be for export. 


In the Punjab, India, there are at present 7,000,000 
acres under wheat, the produce of which is estimated as 
equal to that of Great Britain. The government statis- 
ticians put the area of the wheat crop of the whole of 
India at about 19,329,000 acres, and the product at about 
26,500,000 quarters. 

The weekly grain and flour market report of Anton 

* Kufeke & Co., of Liverpool, Eng., of Feb. 27, says: 
“Wheat during the week has been slow, but without any 
change in value. Arrivals for some time past have been 
on a very sinall scale, and as there has been at the same 
time a fair consumptive demand, our heavy stocks have 
been undoubtedly drawn upon to a considerable extent.” 


The Millers’ Gazette, London, Eng., reports having re- 
ceived a sample of “scented California wheat,’ contain- 
ing melilotus seeds, which are recognized by their light- 
ae color, irregular heart shape, and pungent odor. 

‘heir injnrious effect on the flour from the odor impart- 
ed cannot be doubted, but our contemporary thinks these 
seeds could be separated from the grain by any ordinuri- 
ly go.d cleaning machinery. 


The Mark Lane Express, London, Eng., in its weekly 
review of British grain trade on March 10, quotes fine 
qualities of white wheat as firm, and in some provinces 
from 12 to 25 cents dearer; but flour is dull. The for- 
eign trade is worse, due to more pressure to sell. A few 

- California cargoes off coast had been taken at an advance 
of 12 cents; sixteen arrived, seven were sold, one was 
withdrawn, and nine remain, eight of which were No. 1 
California. The sales of English wheat for the week had 
been 54,505 quarters at $9.32, against 47,497 quarters at 
$10.62 per quarter in the corresponding week of last year. 


For a long time a perfectly automatic grain measurer 
and mixer has been a desideratum with British millers, 
the machines so far introduced having failed in being 
automatic, and generally cutting many of the berries, 
they had to be stopped in order to alter the proportions 
of the mixture. A new machine has just been introduced 
which has been adopted by the President of the National 
Association of British and Irish millers at his mills at 
Stockton-on-Tees, which, it is said, obviates all these ob- 
jections, and is capable of being adapted in a moment to 
mix any proportions of several wheats through one ma- 
chine. 


At a meeting of the Chamber of Agriculture of Cam- 
bridge, Eng., on Feb. 2, at which the subject of “Fair 
Trade” was discussed, Mr. Harris, of Harris Bros , Lon- 
don, large importers, said that the national interests were 
concerned in keeping up the supply of home-grown 
wheat, and he favored for its encouragement, giving a 
bounty tu the producer. With the corn laws, the land 
burdens also ought to have gone; and the produce should 
be as free from taxation as any other raw material. Only 
the opulent had gained by the free admission of foreign 
manufactured goods. A resolution was adopted to the 
effect: That Free Trade should be fully and impartially 
inquired into by a committee of the House of Commons. 


The Mark Lane Express, London, Eng., notices the fact 
as remarkable that, after a year of comparatively small 
production in the whole Northern hemisphere there 
should occur a glut of wheat in the chief centers of trade 
in England and the United States, exceeding their storing 
capacity. This was the case in London and Liverpool 
late last year, and at Chicago early this year. At the 
British ports grain has been stored in barges on the 
rivers, and at Chicago loaded into lake steamers awaiting 
the opeving of navigation. The Hxpress says: “One 
thing only seems clear with regard to the matter, namely, 
that the production of wheat in exporting countries has 
_ for some years past been going on in a ratio of increase 
whic is relatively greater than the ratio of increase in 
‘the consimption of wheat in importing countries. 
the present this over-production seems likely to go on, 
and even to increase, but it must obviously work out its 
own remedy in time. In the meantime the trade must 
‘suffer, apparently from a plethora of supply.” 
- The annual diagram of the wheat prices in the British 
market during 1883, published by Mr. H. Allnut, of the 
London states Gazette, shows a remarkable absence of 
high prices. The figures are mainly those made from 
_ the London prices, and are somewhat larger than those 


ty of Scotland. The highest average of the year was $10.95 


__ less than London for some time, and at last reports aver- 


" _ aged $8 per quarter. 


uarter on Aug. 18, and the lowest was $9.75 on Dec. 
he Edinburgh market has ruled $1.75 per quarter 


The range of London prices last 
r was only $1.20 per quarter; in 1832 it reached over 
the maximum in both years being in August. This 
a general law as to the highest prices, the lowest be- 
usually in Decemb r and January. In 1882 the high- 
price was $12.80 per quarter, being $1.85 higher than 
tt year. The average price of wheat in 1883 was $10.65 


For | 


per quarter, or 87 cents less than in 1882. The lowest 
average price of wheat during the present century was 
$9 64 per quarter in 1851. In 1864 it was $9.83,’and in 
1865 was $10.06. The highest annual average during the 
past twenty years, which does not include the Crimean 
war prices, was $18.10 in 1867, and the lowest was $10.06 
in 1864; last year coming next with an increase of only 
33 cents per quarter. It is said thatif it were not for the 
straw wheat has really ceased to be worth growing in 
that highly-rented and costly manured country. The 
prices have never ruled so low in Scotland as now, and 
those who have stock to fatten will use their wheat for 
that purpose rather than sell it at $7.50 per quarter. This 
year’s average price, it is said, promises to be the poorest 
on record. 3 


THE JANUARY CORN DEAL. 


A dispatch by telegraph from this city to the New 
York Tribune of Feb. 16 contains the following state- 
ments relative to the much talked of January “corn deal ;” 
whether correct or not future developments must deter- 
mine. About the close of last year, the dispatch states, 
rumors were afloat that an immense January corn deal 
was being manipulated by “Jack” Sturges, backed by 
limitless capital, passing through the office of Henry 
Cleas & Co., of New York. Therise of the price during 
January from 48 to over 60 cents, with large quantities 
of exceptionally good grain pouring into market, seemed 
to confirm the rumor, and when the bubble suddenly 
burst, and prices collapsed, various calamitous results 
were predicate for the above named parties. As the 
Tribune s informer claims, however, these parties were 
never involved; while the deal was made through Mor- 
ee Marston & Co, a grain firm in Broad street, New 

ork. It was commenced late in November, and by the 


middle of December Schwartz & Dupee, the Chicago | 


factors, had 3,200,000 bushels of corn, all bought for the 


| New York firm. Corn advanced in January to 64 cents, 


while the receipts poured in as above stated, and the 
manipulators were apparently staggered with their load. 
On Jan. 10 Chicago telegraphed New York for more 
margins, or the grain would besold; of which no notice 
was taken, and the sale of the whole batch took place. 
The New York firm sent word that the margins had not 
been exhausted, and they refused to accept the sale. 
Schwartz & Dupee, it is said, offered to reinstate the deal 
if the margins were advanced, the pr ce of corn having 
gone up one cent; and afterward re,eated the offer when 
corn was cheaper, but they received no reply. Mutual 
litigations are of course in prospect. Lawyer Tewksbury 
when in New York lately was approached by Morgan & 
Co., but as Mr. Monroe, his partner here, had been re- 


Among numberless conjectures as to the causes, it is said 
that the New York firm had both good and bad custom- 


ers; one of the former, Chas. Woerishoffer, having bought | 


1,000,000 bushels, was sold out with the rest. The Chi- 


| cago firm recognized no one inthe deal but the New 


York agents. But the liability of the Chicago house 
will depend, it is claimed, on the wording of the notice 
which the New York firm gave their customers. Other 
reports come from New York also as to the course pur- 
sued here in the sale of grain owned by Schwartz & 
Dupee, when the price of corn touched 70 cents, in lieu 
of the New Yorkers’ grain. 


LARGE AND SMALL SHIPS. 


We have long felt it to be one of the inevitable facts 
of the logic of events, though not deeming it necessary 


or politic to express too decided an opinion, that sooner | 


or later the grain and coal traffic of the great lakes would, 
in order to be profitable to the carriers, be relegated to 
the large steam craft. To compete with railroads one 
thing has become absolutely necessary, namely, cert iinty 
as to length of time required to dispose of acargo. To 
compete with railroads another factor steps in, which is 
quite as important, and that is, the quantity to be car- 
ried by the vessel. The 1ate of speed of a 600 ton or a 
20,000 bushel vessel is about the same as that of a 900 ton 
or 40,000 bushel vessel, while the total profit must be in 
favor of the latter. This fact is useful only as a parallel, 
for within late years it has been pretty thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that even the larger of the two craft mentioned 
cannot make reasonable profit in the coal or grain trade. 
The Union Steamboat Company, of Buffalo, is among the 
first to take active measures in the light of this logic. 
The company has disposed of the Jay Gould, Hazard 


and Georger, three vessels with a capacity of 2,680 tons, | 


and will build a propeller of 2,300 tons, which will yield 
a much larger profit than all the others. The new boat 
is to be built of steel, another point of particular interest 
in many wajs, and will run between Buffalo and Duluth. 


It is calculated her being of steel will give her a carry- | 


ing capacity of tbree to five hundred tons more than the 
propeller H. J. Jewett, as it will make her very much 
lighter than the Jeweit, though of about the same size, 
on account of the Jewett being built of iron. The new 
steamer will be much faster than the Jewett. 
designed to attain a speed of eighteen miles an hour, 
making it possible to cover the distance between Buffalo 
and Duluth in three days. Like the other steamers of 
the line,she will carry passengers as well as freight,so that 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRAD: 


She is | 


she will come in direct competition with the railroads | 


in all ways, with the additional certainty of making 
money at allevents. Asthe Buffalo Courder said in an 
article printed in the Marine Record list week, “The 
change to be made by the company, from three vessels 
to one, will put it in a condition to make money beyond 
a doubt, a thing it had great difficulty in doing with those 
disposed of.”—Marine Record. 


| Mo., was burned recently. 
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Sires, A asualties, Hte. 


: Aiport P. Baxter, grain broker of New York City, is 
dead. 

George H. Simpson, grain dealer of La Grange, Mo., 
has been burned out. 

Benjamin Balch, grain and provision broker of New 
York City, died recently. 

Crenshaw & McMurty, grain dealers at Greenville, 
Tex., have been burned out. 

Cyrus Clarke, of the grain commission firm of Cyrus 
Clarke & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., died recently. 


The elevator of W. P. McQueen & Co., at Norborne, 
It was partly insured. 

T. J. Brent, grain dealer at Paris, Ky., has been burned 
out. The loss was $20,000, with $12,000 insurance. 

J. Britton & Son, grain dealers at Britton Station, 
Mich., have been damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000. 


N. Bhrinkhoelter, grain dealer, of Berger, Mo., was 
burned out recently. The loss was estimated at $20,000. 

The death is announced of F. H. Morse, of the firm of 
Sprankle, Morse & Co., proprietors of the elevator at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The elevator of Charles Hirsh, at Mokena, IIL, was 
burned Feb. 27, together with four cars of grain. Loss, 
$5,000; insured for $2,000. 

Kock’s grain warehouse at Lagrange, Mo., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of Feb. 29. The loss was 
$20,000; insurance $10,000. 

The large grain elevator and warehouse at Jonesboro, 
Ind., owned by Fred Norton, was burned Feb. 14. The 
building contained 500 bushels of wheat, 1,000 bushels of 
corn, and a small quantity of other grain, which was 
totally destroyed This was a comparatively new build- 
ing. The fire was caused by a defective flue in the office. 
The loss was over $12,000, with only $1,000 insurance. 

In the latter part of February, Geo. H. McClellan, a 
prominent grain commission dealer, of Peoria, IIL, dis- 
appeared from that city, where he had a wife. He had 
been for some time employed in Chicago, and was sup- 
posed to be doing well. It appears that last summer a 
young and pretty woman appeared at the Peoria House, 
registered as Mrs. Geo. McClellan of Kansas City, and 
inquired for George. An interview took place and after 
two or three days the lady returned home, having re- 
ceived some $50. The visit has been since once repeat- 
ed, when the pair went off together. Recently a letter 


tained by the Chicago house, he declined t) serve them. | of inquiry as to George has been received by the Peoria 
g ; 2 d 


police from this woman from Chicago, which was soon 
followed by a dispatch from his employers, West, An- 
dress & Co., of this city, asking the police to hold Mc- 
Clellan for defaultin the sum of $12,000. So far all 
search for him has failed of success, but it is thought he 
has gone to Canada. He has left his Chicago wife, and 
his ruinis attributed to deals at the bucket shops, of 
which he was a heavy patron. 


At about 5 o’clock Pp. m. of March 11 a destructive fire 
occurred in East St. Louis, Ill., which destroyed elevator 
“A” and about fifty-five cars of the Chicago & Alton, and 
twenty-five cars of the Ohio & Mississippi Roads. The 
conveyor between Elevators “A” and “B,” belonging to 


| the St. Louis Elevator & Warehouse Co., was burned, 


but the latterelevatorescaped. Elevator “A,” built about 
fifteen years ago, had a capacity of about 550,000 bushels 
of grain, and contained, at the time of the fire, 250,000 
bushels of No. 2 mixed corn, 50,000 bushels of oats, and 
10,000 bushels of wheat. The elevator was owned prin- 
cipally by R. S. McCormack, of the grain commission 
firm of R.S. McCormack & Co., who was President of 
the Elevator Co., Charles Isaacs being secretary. It was 
valued at $250,000 and insured for $102,000. The grain 
was valued at $175,000; insured by owners, etc,, for 
about its full value. The cars of the C. & A. Co. were 
almost loaded with corn and hay. The loss of this com- 
pany was $35,000 on cars and $10,000 on depot and shops. 
The O. & M. Co. place their loss on cars, mostly empty, 
at $20,000. Both companies were insured. 


THE STEAM GRAIN SHOVEL. 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted and 
the secretary instructed to telegraph the same to the 
chairman of the committee on patents, etc.: 

Wuereas, It has come to the knowledge of the Balti- 
more Corn and Flour Exchange that application has 
been made to Congress for an extension of the steam 

ain shovel patents granted to George Wilson, Henry 
Spendleton and George Y. Watson, and 

Wuereas, The said patents have been in use for a 
long period, and have been an onerous tax upon the 
transportation of grain over the great water-ways of the 
country, and have resulted in large profits to the owners 
of said patents; 

Therefore, in consideration of the largely increasing 
competition that the United States is experiencing with 
foreign countries for supplying grain to consuming 
markets, be it 

Resolved, That this Exchange”respectfully protests 
against the extension of the above-named patents; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolutions be telegraphed 
to the committee on patents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to our senators and representatives now 
in Illinois. 
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3 levator aul Afyrain, News. 


P. H. Stover, grain dealer at Coburn Station, Pa., has 
failed. 

Canadian millers are buying spring wheat in Mil- 
waukee. 

C. D. Haywood, in the grain business at Pontiac, IIL, 
has failed. 

A. C. McCorkle has sold out his grain business at Su- 
perior, Neb. 

William Brock, of Waterloo, Ont., Canada, is going to 
build an elevator. : 

Harris & Comstock, grain dealers, of Peoria, Ill., have 
dissolved partnership. 

F. C. Hawley & Oo., grain dealers of Platteville, Wis., 
have made an assignment. 

Heywood & Quaiff, grain dealers, of Cornell, Ill., have 
been closed by the sheriff. 

McGinnis, Fearing & Co., in the grain business at 
New York City, have assigned. 

Norris & Keester, grain dealers at Troy, Ohio, have 
sold out to Campbell, McCurdy & Co. 

G, W. Campbell is succeeded in the grain business at 
Peabody, Kan., by G. W. Campbell & Co. 

R.A. & W. W. Ogilvie, grain dealers, of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., have sold out to Woods & McCord. 

H. J. O’ Neill has plans for a new elevator under con- 
sideration, to be built shortly at Winona, Minn. 


The Central Elevator Co., of St. Louis, Mo., have put 


two steel boilers of 270-horse power into their_e‘evator 
cA ” 


The Delano Elevator Co., of D lano, Minn., has paid 
$6,000 for wood this year, and has 3,000 cords now on 
hand. 


R. Wyatt has retired from the grain business at Farn- 
hamville, Calhoun Co., Iowa, and is succeeded by P. C. 
Carlson. 

Messrs. Downey & Preston, of Belleville, Ont., have 
shipped 180,000 bushels of grain since the first of De- 
cember last. 

There is talk of organizing a company at_ Otisville, 
Mich.,to build a large elevator and flouring-mill with all 
modern improvements. 


Zimmerman & Grubb, grain dealers at Greenville, 
Ohio, made an assignment on March 1. Their liabilities 
are $30,000; assets, $20,000. 

V.S. Musil, proprietor of a grain elevator at Ellin- 
wood, Kan., has admitted G. W. Ashton to partnership. 
The firm name is Musil & Ashton. 


N. W. Hoag, of Delavan, Wis., has lately added a 
Kaes ner Feed Grinder, made by Charles Kaestner & 
Co., of this city, to his steam elevator. 

The Michigan mills and elevators marketed 6,516,522 
bushels of wheat from August, 1883, to January, 1884. 
During January 401,788 bushels were marketed. 

The work on John Hersher’s eleya'or at Herscher, II1., 
is about completed. It is almost a new elevator now, 
new machinery having been put in and other changes 
made. 


Reynolds & Co., of Norfolk, Va., are about to build an 
elevator at Lambert’s Point, same state, for the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad, which will have a capacity of 300,- 
000 bushels. 

H.J. O’ Neill has sold his grain elevator at Minneiska, 
Minn., to Brooks Bros. Mr. O'Neill has been in business 
at that point for twenty years, and will now erect an 
elevator at Winona, Minn. 

Farnum, Reardon & Co., grain and provision mer- 
chants, of Boston, Mass.. have dissolved partnership. A. 
H. Farnum, Edmund Reardon and A. G Bennett con- 
tinue the business under the old firm name. 


The 100,000-bushel elevator at Wabasha Minn., is near- 
ly completed. This elevator is being built by the Chica- 
go, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and will be operated 
by the Minnesota Elevator Co., of Red Wing. 

H. 8. Carpenter & Co., grain merchants..Joliet, Il., 
recently obt.ined a verdict against E. A. Kent & Oo., 
commission merchants, of New York City, for $1,169, 
on a draft which the defendants refused to pay. 

C. A. Pulsifer & Co., commission merchants of this 
city, have removed from their old quarters in the Met- 
ropolitan Block tothe new Calumet Building, 191 La 
Salle St. This will be very convenient to the new Board 
of Trade Building. 

A lot of 50,000 bushels of red winter wheat was re- 
cently shipped from Kansas to Evansville, Ind., and sold 
for $1.08 per bushel, whicn was about the price it would 
have brought in New York, with no allowance for differ- 
ence in transportation. It was bought for domestic 
mills. 

Contracts for the material for the new elevators in 
Duluth have been let. Itis proposed to build the ele- 
vators witha combined capacity of 2,200,000 bushels. 
They will be provided with separate and distinct fire 
protection, and it is proposed to light all the inside ele- 
vators with Edison’s electric light. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator at Fargo, Dak., had at 
last report received 130,050 bushels of last year’s crop of 
wheat, about 88 per.cent.of which was graded No. 1 
hard. The Lisbon elevators had taken in about 60,000 
bushels, and the fifty other elevators, operated by the 


same company along the line of the Northern Pacific in 
Dakota, have received a proportionately large amount, 
and of fully as high a grade. 

E Dietrich & Co., of San Francisco, Cal. dealers in 
bags and twine made an assignment on Feb. 29, to Jacob 
E. Tabor. Their liabilities are $380,000, of which Lazard 
Bros., their largest creditors, hold $142,000, and are se- 
cured by $115,000 in collaterals. The remaining securi- 
ties are placed at $75,000. The assets assigned are worth 
$90,000. 

A dispatch from Dubuque, Iowa, says: “A careful 
statement of oats in store along the Iowa branch of the 
Illinois Central Railway, from here to Sioux City, and 
north to the Minnesota line, gives the total as 300,000 
bushels. In Dubuquethere are 50,000 bushels, and in Ga- 
lena, which is the largest local oat market in the United 
States, there are 250,000 bushels, making a total of 6,- 
000,000 bushels.” 


The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., of Terre Haute, 
Ind., report recent sales of their goods to the following 
parties: Simpson & Gault Mfg. Co., Cincinna i, Ohio; 
Chas. H. Gump & Co., Dayton, Ohio; Phoenix Foweaie 
& Machine Works, Terre Haute, Ind.; J. H. Parker 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Wm. Heilman, Evansville, Ind.; 
J.B. Ehram Machine Co., Enterprise, Kan.; C. H. Ellert, 
Evansville, Ind.; D. Dresser, Lee, Mass.; E. F. Shatzer 
& Co., Evansville, Ind. 


Van Dusen & Co. have commenced suit in the Circuit 
Court at Rochester, Minn., against the J. M. Cole estate. 
The suit involves the ownership of 10,000 bushels of 
wheat, which Van Dusen & Co. sold to Mr. Cole. It was 
bei g delivered at the mill of the latter, in Rochester, at 
the time of the cyclone in August last, when the mill was 
partially destroyed, and Mr. Cole was killed. The es- 
tate of Mr. Cole being insolvent, Van Dusen & Co. have 
instituted this suit to recover the wheat which was not 
destioyed by the storm. 


Mr. Jacob Y. Shantz, of Berlin, Ont., who has been 
spending a month among the Mennonites in this province 
purchasing grain, has now concluded his business and is 
returning to Ontario, His purchases have amounted to 
243,500 bushels of wheat, which he has shipped, paying 
therefor prices ranging from 60 to 75 cents per bushel, 
and 20,000 bushels of flax. In addition to what has been 
sold, the Mennonites have retained 100,000 bushels of 
wheat for their own use for bread and seed, or for sale 
hereafter, should there be a surplus still remaining. — 
Winnipeg Free Press. 

The Brandon, Manitoba, Mazi says: “The other day a 
farmer called at one of the Portage elevators to sell a 
load of wheat, and was told he could get but 55 cents for 
it. This he refused, and took it down street, when Mr. 
Pratt bought it at 70 cents and sent the man back to the 
elevator with it to receive his money. The elevator man 
did not recognize the man’s countenance again, and on 
seeing the sample said it was worth 72 cents. The 
farmer asked if he would give 72 cents for two more 
loads, and the elevator man contracted for it at that 
figure, and received it the next day. Our readers may 
judge of his surprise when he was told his customer was 
the man to whom he refused 55 cents a few days before 
for the sample for which he had just paid 72 cents.” 

Prominent parties representing the grain storage in- 
terests of Philadelphia, Detroit, Erie, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, etc., were reported to be in Washington about the 
middle of February to oppose the extension of the Wil 
son Steam Grain Shovel pat: nt, the last of which expired 
in March, 1882. The Senate Committe of Patents re 
ported favorably to extension at the last Congress, but 
the numerous protests received by members of both 
houses from the commercial bodies of ail the leading 
cities, and every department of the grain trade, led to 
its rejection by the Senate. Bills have been introduced 
into both houses of the present Congress to extend the 
patents seven years, which are meeting the opposition of 
the same combined influence. 


A dispatch to the Chicago Trzbune states the recent 
supposed failure of Wallace & Runcie, grain dealers at 
Fort Branch, Ind., has caused a great sensation in that 
vicinity. These parties during the last season had re- 
ceived into their elevator alarge quantity of the wheat 
of farmers there, who were holding for a better market, 
roughly estimated at 15,000 bushels. On March 8 it 
was found that nearly all this wheat had disappeared 
from the elevator, and subsequently that Wallace, the 
senior partner, had left, after having a check cashed for 

2,700 due the firm at an Evansville bank. It is merely 
conjectured that he had considerably more of the firm’s 
funds. Runcie claims to be in entire ignorance of his 
partner’s designs, modes of disposing of the wheat, and 
amount received. Where Wallace has gone is not pub- 
licly known. Both men were reputably connected, 
but have no property to make gvod the farmers’ losses. 


The new elevator of the Ohio Grain Elevator Co., at 
Newport News, Va., just completed, has a capacity of 
1,600,000 bushels, and is furnished with all the modern 
improvements. ‘The company, composed of New York 
commission merchants and shippers, of which James A. 
Hazeltine is the president, and Edward Annan vice-pres- 
ident, also own and manage the Erie Elevator, Jersey 
City, the Dows and Columbia stores in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and will have the direct management of this elevator: 
The latter is now ready for business, and a contract has 
been made with the C. & O. Railroad for along term of 
years to handle all the grain it transports. By means of 
a private telegraph wire the busioess will all be done in 
New York, where the receipts and certificates will be 
issued and dealt in. The grading will be similar to that 
of Baltimore, which differs somewhat from that of New 


Start up about May 1. 


York. This road, it is said, furnishes a shorter route 

from the West to the seaboard than the-B. & O. Railway, | 
while Newport News is 250 miles nearer the ocean than 

Baltimore, and has a capacious harbor, always free from 

ice; the largest sea-going v. ssels can come alesis the 

elevator. No pilot is needed in entering or leaving the 

harbor; and it is claimed that $250 per trip can be saved 

as against New York. 


A new elevator is building at Ames, Cl ud Co., Kan., 
by EB. Purcell, of Manhattan, which will be ready to 
It is designed to shell and toad 
twenty-five cars of corn per day. The elevator is 85 
feet frontage and 188 feet depth on lot. It has storage 
for 100,000 bushels of grain and 50,000 bushels of ear 
corn. One-half of the building is devoted to shelled corn 
and small grain, and the other half to ear cora. It is 
designed to receive ear corn from cars and wagons. It 
has three elevators and hopper scales for loading cars. 
It has wn elevated driveway through the house, in which 
are three sets of wagon dumps and scales. The ear corn « 
is carried from the cars or from the wagon-dumps by / 
drag-belts to the sheller. The corn is shelled in the ~ 
basement, and elevated to the cob separator on the main 
floor. From thence the cobs are carried to the boiler-room 
by a cob-carrier, and the corn is elevated and weighed, 
and shipped direct by a self-loading grain spout or car- 
ried out to the storage bins by a conveyor. The elevator 
is provided with a separator, a feed mill, and a steam 
capstan for switching cars. AJ] the work in the elevator 
isdone by machinery, and no manual labor is required 
except to shovel the corn cobs into the furnace. The 
Chase Elevator (o. are the architects, and Mr. Walker 
Clark is their superintendent, who is on the grounds. “ 


HOT WHEAT AT ST. LOUIS. 


Considerable excitement has recently occurred in the 
St. Louis grain market, caused by the discovery of “hot 
wheat,” which had been inspected as No. 2, the specu- 
lative grade of that market. This condition is caused by 
the wheat being stored before it is sweated, and becom- 
ing hot in the elevators. The appearance of the grain 
remains good, but on being ground the flour product be- 
comes sour." A number of the millers had been bitten 
by this wheat, and a petition was circulated, and numer- . 
ously signed, directed to the Board of Directors of the ~ 
Merchant’s Exchange, in effect as follows: Premising 
the importance of the grain market of the correctness of 
the registration of grain, especially of this grade, No. 2 
red winter, and stating the above facts, the petitioners 
request that the receipts of No. 2 wheat that has ceased 
to be of that grade be surrendered and canceled, and the 
amounts deducted from stock of No. 2; and that new 
receipts from special bin wheat be issued in their place, ~ 
so that the corrected report shall show the exact amounts 
on hand available for milling or shipping purposes under 
the Exchange rules. If this is not promptly done the 
Board is reminded of their duty, under the rules, to de- 
clare elevators containing such wheat irregular, and 
without the jurisdiction of the Exchange. 

At first this petition met with general favor, but when 
it was learned that this procedure would withdraw about 
400,000 bushels of wheat from the market, there was a 
reaction in feeling, producing a panic with the shorts 
and a temporary rise in the price of No. 2, which, how- 
ever, soon dropped back. The elevator receipts make 
the holders exclusively responsible, taking themselves 
no risks; but they are expected to post notices when 
grain commences to get out of condition. In the present. 
case the elevators owning the wheat, posted no notices, 
and the whole loss will fall on them; the grain was 
nearly all in one elevator. The latter decided at once to 
cancel all receipts for No. 2 red winter wheat. Efforts 
have been made for some years, from time to time, to 
obtain legislative control of the grain inspection of that 
state, as is the case in Illinois and cther states. Such 
occurrences as the above will give the promoters some 
hope of being able, ere long, to overcome the elevator 
lobby influence, which is well organized, with plenty of — 
money. : 


MINNESOTA GRAIN. 


From the report of the statistical agent of Minnesota, 
on March 1, to the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the following statements are obtained: There. is- 
on hand of the corn of 1883 nine per cent. of the entire | 
crop. About 800,000 bushels—five per cest. of the crop | 
— is reported as good merchantable corn, and the average — 
value of that on hand is placed at fifty-three cents, and 
of the unmerchantable grain, twenty-three cents per 
bushel. The injury reported to stock from feeding the: — 
unsound grain is small. Two horses are said to 
died from its use, while it does not answer for fatten. — 


ing hogs or cattle, and unfits t' e milk for use, of the cows ~~ — 


fed upon it. The reports of country correspondents 
make an estimate of an average of sixty-eight per cent. 
of the crops of the entire state from 1874 to 1883 inclu: 
sive, as sound or merchantable. ; 5c ett Se 
The report estimates the wheat crop remaining on ~ 
hand at about 14,000,000 bushels, or thirty-eight per cent, — 
Of the wheat crop twenty-three per cent. is estimated as 
consumed within the state, the remainder being ablaped 
outside as grain or flour. The last crop is reported as... 
being considerably better th n the average, but not be Sy a; 
to that of 1877; its average weight is fifty-seven pounds. __ 
per bushel. Many of the country correspondents state > 
that farmers have held back their wheat for better — 
prices and complain as to the unfairness in rates and 
grading. : . + 7s So aes ane 
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confidence of the trade. 


and shipping, if they may so choose. k 
“railways, instead of making a few men wealthy, will add 
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AD ON THE ELEVATORS 
AND RAILROADS. 


The annual report of Gen. Baker, Railway Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, presents a very full rehearsal of the 
widespread complaints made throughout the state rela- 
tive to the grading and freighting of wheat. The un- 
usually low price of wheat generally, and the scare over 


frosted wheat, which he thinks has been estimated too 


gravely, have aggravated these grievances. There is no 
fixed standard of grading in the state, and that caprice 
and self-interest are large factors in its control, he claims 
to be shown by facts. These complaints do not attach to 
the great central markets, where active competition 
measurably protects the grain interests, but are chiefly 
met with at the points where the grain is sold from 
farmers’ wagons into elevators. A striking illustration 
is taken from among a multitude: The farmers ata 
certain station, finding, they suid, that their wheat never 
received grade No. 1 bard, and very seldom No. 1 regu- 
lar, sent a committee to follow thirty of their cars to 
Duluth, who there found that four of their cars graded 
No. 1 hard, ten No. 1 regular, and nearly all were about 


the grades allowed at the station. The grades, says the’ 


Commissioner, are liable to be hammered down by all 


the liabilities of wheat to dirt, smut, cockle, dampness, 


etc., which are used by the elevator interests in its de- 
preciation. The facts show, he says, that in this way the 


“producers generally lose an average of one grade, or 


about five cents per bushel, on their grain. At Minne- 
apolis there are two systems of inspection, one under the 
control of the Millers’ Association, the other of the 
Board of Trade. When the former limit their inspection 
to the grain required to even up among themselves, 
there can be no objection, but when they engage in out- 
side dealings two standards are created, often in conflict. 
The millers and large shippers control nearly all the 
markets of the state, and they can combine their interests 
if they choose thus to do so, as to allow the millers to take 
all the higher grades and the large shippers to take the 
lower at their own prices. 

_ The Commissioner commends the state inspection sys- 
tem of Illinois, which has found favor in all the grain 
markets of the East. The standard is uniform through- 


- out the state, and cannot be manipulated by private inter- 


ests, while its certificates meet with the universal 
The warehouses are licensed 
exclusively for handling and storing grain, with fixed 
commission fees, and the expense of inspection is one- 


_ twenty-fifth of a cent per bushel. The Commissioner 


admits that in Illinois there isno such great milling 
center as Minneapolis, with its specific handling of the 


- hard wheats of the Northwest, and that such a condition 


seems to require the regulation of grades, etc., by these 
milling interest. under some system of its own by which 


the supply of grain can be made constant and definite. 


But still, he says, these elevators may be made the sub- 
jects of legal control, not impairing these interests in a 
way that would remedy the present grievances. Says 
the Commissioner: “That, asa rule, the elevators are 
exclusive in their methods, there can be no doubt. 
There is no flexibility .r freedom to them. Any con- 


tracts which hive been made between the railway com- 


panies and the elevator men, which in any manner 
promises them any exclusive privileges in the shipping 
of grain, are unquestionably null and void, being both 
against law and public policy. Our law should more 
specifically declare that elevators shall be public, and 
prescribe severe penalties for any evasion of their duties 
to the public as such. The Illinois statute furnishes an 
example worthy of imitation on this point. When the 
roads assume, on whatever pretense, to confer special 


shipping favors upon a few, they have at once estab- 


lished a monopoly, which in its attendint evils overbal- 
ances all the good which arises from the elevator system. 


. Elevator men should have no rights superior to those of 


other avocations. They must put their money into the 
business subject to competition, as other men do in other 
pursuits. The true reformatory measure is to throw the 


' whole business open to free competition and let it regu- 


late itself, like other business, on the basis of free trade. 
Instead of building up a few favored men, who at pres- 


ent control the whole business of shipping grain, let the 


entire community enjoy an equal opportunity of buying 
By this policy the 


to the wealth of men gen rally, and so stimulate business 
for themselves and for the people. The wealth of the 
railway is the wealth of all its customers. 
cannot build an elevator which costs from six to ten 
thousand dollars; he must not, therefore, be prohibited 
from the shipping of grain in his own way because he is 


os poor. We deny that the elevators, as run, are free to all. 


‘The present system exposes the roads to the charge of 
collusion with the elevator men, and the methods pre- 


-yailing justify the charge. Every consideration, there- 
_ - fore, of public policy, would open the widest privilege to 


those desiring to ship grain. These are some of the 
strong practical points which go with the legal ones pre- 
sented in the last report. The particular thing we claim 
‘is, that the methods now maintained between the rail- 
ways and the elevators cut off competition in buying; 
eel wlere there is no competition there is uniformly a 
complaint as to grades and prices. The small, indepen- 

ent buyer is in truth the factor whose presence regulates 
‘the price of wheat, and his existence should be encour- 
as a matter of public policy. The complaints daily 
ceived at this office go to prove this point. There is 
mistaking the situation. The present system ‘freezes 
the small buyer, because he cannot ship on equal 


Every man- 


terms, and the monopoly remains intact. The merchant 
who would gladly buy wheat at the highest, possible 
price of his customers, complains that his hands are tied 
and business depressed, because he cannot have cars in 
which to ship. Through a period of ten years, Hastings 
has paid the highest average price for grain of any local 
market in this state; and it is really about the only 
place in the state which has enjoyed the benefit of con- 
tinuous absolute free trade in the buying and shipping 
of grain, and from that city no complaints have ever 
reached this office. It is a proof of the benefits of com- 
mercial freedom, and blows the theory of the railways 
to atoms.” 

The powerful monopoly that the railroads hold in the 
control of the grain trade is here clearly indicated. 
These roads make special contracts with elevator men, 
giving exceptional privileges. Parties having grain to 
ship, not complying with these rules, and refusing to 
undergo the extra expenses, cannot, they say, obtain cars, 
and are cut off from their rights asthippers. Not only 
do the favored parties obtain special privileges, but it is 
claimed that they also receive concessions and draw- 
backs not allowed to others. For the benefit of the pub- 
lic, these interests should be wholly divorced, and the 
railways be placed under state control as common car- 
riers, according to the oldest historic usages. Railroads 
also should make some reasonable ratio in their rates on 
grain to its market value. Statistics show that the whole 
wheat crop of the state aggregated 36,000,000 bushels, 
leaving, after deducting for seed and bread, about 28,- 
000,000 bushels for sale. The average price throughout 
the state is 70 cents per bushel. If it cost, as is said, 12 
cents. to get it to market, and 214 cents for elevator 
charges, this grain will have paid for freight, etc., $3,- 
480,000, or a sum equal to one-fifth of the value of the 
whole crop. This is an enormous proportion of the 
value of the grain required in its handling and transport- 
ation, and Gen. Baker thinks should induce the roads to 
the pursuit of a more generous policy. 


TRANSPORTATION AND AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


The United States now enjoys the advantages of the 
cheapest and most efficient system of internal transporta- 
tion of any country on the globe. And as our exports of 
breadstuffs and provisions are almost entirely the prod- 
uct of the Western and Northwestern states, the marvel- 
ous grow h of our foreign trade in these products may 
in great part be ascribed to the continuously lessened cost 
at which they have during the last decade been carried 
from the distant interior to the seaboard. The rates from 
Chicago to New York serve to illustrate generally the 
rates from the West to the Atlantic ports, and for the 
calendar year 1872 and for the first ten months in 1883 
the average rates for wheat in cents per bushel compare 
as follows: 


1Si2. [1883 
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It will thus be seen that the average rates are now less 
than one-half what they were only eleven years ago. The 
following figures show the enormous increase in the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs and provisions during these eleven 
years: 


1883. 1872. 
BYCAGStine: coo. 2- vice e eye Orimdecione areas $208,000,000) $84,500,000 
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Inland freights have decreased over one-half, and ex- 
ports have more than doubled. 

It is also to be noted that ocean freight rates have like- 
wise been greatly reduced in the eleven years under re- 
view, especially those by steamers, and that now the 
great bulk of our breadstuffs and provisions are carried 
across the ocean in steamers instead of sailers,as was the 
vase ten years ago. The greater speed and cheapness 
thus gained on the sea has, of course, contributed to the 
development of our agricultural interests and export 
trade. 

As all are aware, the rates of transportation by sea from 
Pacific ports to Europe have been unprecedentedly low 
during the present season. In November last the cur- 
rent rate on wheat from San Francisco to Liverpool was 
only £1. 12s. 6d. per ton of 2,240 pounds for iron vessels, 
and it subsequently fell to £1. 7s. 6d., which was equiv- 
alent for wooden ships to only £1. 2s. 6d. per ton of 2,240 
pounds, or say about 14% cents per bushel—less than 
the cost of carriage by rail from Chicago to New York. 

While the rapid extension of the area cultivated to 
cereals in the United States during the past decade is no 
doubt due in part to the cheapness of our prairie lands, 
and the easy terms on which they were to be had; tothe 
increasing use of machinery in the cultivation and gath- 
ering of the crops, and to the great influx of immigrants, 
no such immense increase in our cereal productions 
would have been possible but for the far greater growth 
of our transportation facilities, and consequent large re- 
duction in the cost of moving the crops to market. 

Superior agricultural machinery and cheap transporta- 
tion in the United States, combined with vastly greater 
facilities for handling grain cheaply and rapidly, are 
among the advantages we possess in grain-growing com- 
petition with other countries, and especially with such a 
country as far distant India. 

It will no doubt be a number of decades hence before 
India reaches the present stage of progress attained in 
this country in the raising, handling, and transportation 
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of cereals; and by that time there will very likely have 
been such further changes in our agricultural system and 
methods as will render any competition from India of 
comparatively as little importance as it is now.—W. Y. 
Produce Hachange Reporter. 


WHEAT AND CORN IN OHIO. 


The Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
has forwarded the following to the United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture: 

I submit the following report of last year’s corn and 
wheat, based on reports of county correspondents: 

Corn—Total crop of 1883, including hard and soft, 60,- 
000.000 busnels; average ten preceding years, about 
100,000,000 bushels; bushels crop of 1883 now on hand, 
13,200,000; bushels retained for use, 57,000,000; sold out- 
side the county, 3,000,000; bushels sound corn, average 
ten years, 81,(00,000; bushels sound corn 1883, 22,000,000, 
or about one-fourth « full crop of sound corn; unsound 
corn, 1883, 38,000,000 bushels; average value of sound corn 
per bushel, 59 cents; average value of unsound, 22 cents; 
probable bushels unhusked in field, 2,400,000. Only two 
counties report actual damage to stock from feeding un- 
sound corn, but nearly all report poor condition of con- 
signments. 

Wheat—Bushels, crop of 1883, 25,500,000; bushels still 


| in producers’ hands, 7,300,000, or 29 per cent.: annual 


consumption in the state, 14,800,000 bushels; annual 
average sales out of the state, 25,200,000 bushels; bushels 
of crop of 1883 to sell out of state, about 10,000,000. 
Three counties report the quality above the average, ten 
report the average quality, and seventy-three report. be— 
low an average quality. Average weight per bushel, 
crop of 1883, 55 pounds; average weight for ten years 
preceding, 60 pounds. Immense quantities of corn have 
been shipped into the northern half of Ohio. The wheat 
is so shrunk as not to make 80 per cent. of what the same 
amount of plump wheat would make of flour. The cash 
and full value of Ohio wheat and corn for 1883 have 
been universally over-estimated up to this date. The 
wheat now on the ground is looking well. 


EXCHANGES AND SPECULATION. 


A correspondent of the New York Mercantile Journal 
discusses the question: Are exchanges a benefit to the 
producer, consumer and country dealer? adversely to 
the former in consideration of their large comparative 
speculative dealings. These operations in “chance” are 
no better, probably worse, than gambling, advancing 
simply money enough in “margins” to cover future 
probable price differences, and throwing their weight 
against legitimate transactions, morally injuring both 
producer and consumer. The natural and proper reg- 
ulators of prices, supply and demand, with the actual 
handling of the grain, are displaced by these vast spec- 
ulative proceedings; immense irregularities and un- 
certainties in the markets are produced, the whole vast 
body of those connected with grain production and 
handling are infected with a mania for specnlation, and 
the entire world of bread consumers feel their malign 
inflnences; the margin dealer working the price mak- 
ing machinery up or down as interest dictates, being the 
least concerned of all. The writer restates the oft-re- 
peated fact that speculative operations immeasurably 
exceed legitimate dealings, by quoting a representative 
week’s sales of wheat on the Produce Exchange, which 
amounted to 785,000 bushels legitimate, against 16,880,000 
option sales. The following advice to a New York 
Produce Exchange dealer from a great Northwestern 
road director, contains the moral in the text: “Buy all 
the corn youcan. The damage to the last crop is much 
greater than people have any ideaof. If you like to 
‘hedge,’ sell wheat against it. There is too much every- 
where; it must be shipped sooner or later; yet not a 
bushel of it can be moved unless the price goes down 
ten cents per bushel.” 


CALIFORNIA’S NEED OF AN INTER- 
OCEANIC CANAL. 


Many circumstan’es show that San Francisco must 
have an interoceanic canal connecting the Pacific with 
the Atlantic if she hopes to retain her prestige as a great 
commercial city, and the Pacific coast requires it if it is 
to remain one of the great sources of supply for wheat 
to Europe. 

This urgency of the matter comes especially from San 
Francisco interests, but the interests of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory are threatened alike by 
the growth of the India wheat trade and the cheapness 
and facility with which Indi« wheat can be laid down in 
England.- The largest part of our exports consists in 
wheat—cut off the market in Great Britain and Europe for 
it and the greater part of our export trade is in effect de- 
stroyed. There seems to be before us the destruction 
for a while at least of our wheat trade and the bank- 
tuptcy of our farmers. Merchants, grangers and traders 
—al’ are alike interested in the solution of the problem 
as to whether we can successfully compete with India 
as a wheat grower. 

Quick transportation is imperative, and this can only 
be secured by steam and an Isthmian canal. There are 
grave doubts as to when the Panama canal will be fin- 
ished, and if there were not, San Francisco should be 
interested in one that she could control herself, or at 
least one which the government of the Union could con- 
trol—San Francisco Journal of Commerce. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known npon 
application. . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. oF 


THE STEAM SHOVEL PATENT. 


The recent action of a committee of the House 
of Representatives, recommending an extension 
of the steam’shovel patent, has found defenders 
among the writers for the press; the ground being 
that this patent, although admittedly having made 
fortunes for its possessors, has not been sufticient- 
ly remunerative. The seventeen years of its run 
has not satisfied the greed of the patentees, who 
for many years selfishly deprived the grain trade 
at large of its use. The Buffalo elevator men, 
who at first opposed the use of this shovel, it is 
said, now favor this extension, as they have be- 
come interested in the appliance. It is said also 
that these shovels are only used at Buffalo, and 
one or two lake ports, and not at Chicago and 
other important points; and that the cost of use 
is only fifty cents per thousand bushels. But this 
is simply the medium of charges, amounting to 
from $2 to $2.50 per thousand; while, although 
only used where vessels are to be unloaded, it is 
the grain of Chicago and these other grain centers 
that bears the burden, last year amounting to 
67,000,000 bushels handled by these shovels at 
Buffalo alone. This scheme at a period of de- 
pressed prices as well as short crops imposes a tax 
upon all the Western grain that goes Hast by ves- 
sels to Buffalo, Erie and Canada, for the benefit 
of a combination of a few greedy monopolists, 
the patentees, and those whom they have pur- 
chased. 


THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE. 


Referring to the recent farmers’ convention 
held at Emerson, Manitoba, in behalf of the Hud 
son’s Bay route for the foreign grain traffic of 
that section, the Chicago Znter-Ocean asserts that 
the advantages anticipated are based on a fallacy 
of reasoning which is clearly illustrated in the 
feeble results of the immense efforts made by the 
Dominion to coax the grain trade into its “direct 
path to Europe via the Welland Canal and the 
St. Lawrence.” “Crops flow to market as water 
makes its way down a water-shed to the sea.” 
They aggregate on the route of largest facilities. 
The markets for distribution of the surplus grain 
of the Northwest have always been primarily in 
Chicago, and ultimately in New York, and from 
these centers the money has gone forth that 
moved the crops. About nine-tenths of our wheat 
surplus and a still larger proportion of our other 
agricultural products, except cotton, says the 
writer, have, through the natural laws of trade— 
directness, cheapness, and profit—taken this route 
to the Eastern home and foreign markets. All 
efforts to draw the wheat “direct” down the St. 
Lawrence “were as futile as would be an attempt 
to drain Lake Erie by means of the Erie Canal.” 
The proposed Hudson’s Strait route may benefit 


the Hudson’s Bay Co. by cheapening their bread 
supply, and may aid that section in cheapening 
their freight rates, but the market for nine-tenths 
of their grain will continue to be where it has so 
long been, and the surplus will flow on through 
its old routes. The writer suggests that the 
wheat of the Saskatchewan Valley will be far 
more likely to have more than it can do to supply 
the mining regions of Idaho and Montana, and 
will require no outlet to Liverpool. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AT BUFFALO 
AND NEW YORK. 


The Willing World makes a letter of Capt. 
M. DePuy, published by the Buffalo press, the 
oceasion of again bringing to the front the sub- 
ject of the elevator pool and its charges at that 
point. It is understood that the elevator capacity 
of Buffalo is much greater than the grain require- 
ments, and if free competition were allowed they 
would be run at a loss; as it is, according to the 
Captain’s letter, the charges are exorbitant, and 
far exceed those of Chicago. By a tabulated 
statement the charges on the vessels and grain 
for elevator purposes are shown to amount to 
$14.25 per 1,000 bushels, while the actual ex- 
penses are only $3, making a net profit of $11.25. 
This showing in the New York system is much 
worse, where the charges amount to $19.50 per 
1,000 bushels, and the expenses $5.50, leaving a 
net profit of $14.00. In comparing a single item 
of the charges at New York with Chicago, it is 
stated that at the former $7 per 1,000 bushels is 
charged for trimming vessels, against 75 cents at 
Chicago. Capt. De Puy says that in Buffalo 
those familiar with the business say that 50 cents 
per 1,000 bushels will cover the elevator’s run- 
ning expenses. An average-sized house can 
handle 150,000 bushels every 24 hours; but allow- 
ing only 100,000, at present rates this would give 
a net profit of $1,125 per day, or 14 cents per 
bushel on all the grain received by lake; this 
amounts to over 67,200,000 bushels, and makes a 
total annual profit to the “elevator ring” of over 
$656,000. This, says the Captain, is for transfer 
only; he did not know what were the charges for 
storing, but thought it safe to estimate their ag- 
gregate at $250,000, making in all nearly $1,000,- 
000 per year. The World, while stating that 
this is a view from the side of the canal interests; 
admits that there is no justice in taxing the 
transportation interests with the support of in- 
vestments larger than their requirements de- 
mand, by a coalition that keeps the price of sery- 
ice above its real worth, and that the charges for 
such services should be no higher, but might be 
even lower than at Chicago, and yet be profit- 
able. 


THIS PAPER. 


It is not often that the publishers of newspa- 
pers are able to fulfill their promises to the letter, 
no matter how desirous they may be of doing so. 
Perhaps we are presumptuous, but we believe 
that the AMERICAN ELEvyATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
has faithfully kept its word with itspatrons. We 
announced on the start that we had come to stay, 
and intended to grow. Our first issue was larger 
than we had announced in the prospectus, and the 
growth since that time, now nearly two years ago, 
has been gradual, but steady. Our readers will 
notice that this issue is the largest we have ever 
published, by four pages, an increase made neces- 
sary chiefly by demands for our advertising space. 
While we believe we have been giving the reader 
a pretty good paper all along, we can safely prom- 
ise for the future a far better journal than we 
have supplied in the past. That our efforts have 
been appreciated in the past we have abundant 
testimony from every quarter, and this gives us 
new courage for the future. 

E. R. WHeErELock, commission merchant, 72 
Broadway, New York City, writes: “I believe 
you give in your American ELEvAaToR AND 
Grain TRADE more interesting and reliable facts 
for the money than any paper in America.” 
Words of outspoken praise which we will attempt 
to always merit. . 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF THE 
CHEAP BREAD QUESTION. 


A correspondent of Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
London, Eng., takes issue with the arguments of 
free trade advocates, based on the facts, as stated, 
as to the injurious effects of the “corn laws” upon 


| the cost of the poor man’s bread. Quoting from 


the Times a statement made in the hard times of 
1843 he says: “The condition of the laborer 
from inability in the farmer to give him constant 
employment is deplorable. Being half starved 
they are constantly upon the parish.” This 
shows clearly, says the writer, that ‘“over-popu- 
lation” was the cause of the ill, and that the so- 


called “protection” policy had little to do with © 


it. The relief that came later was through the’ 
employment given by the railway construction 
on the London & Northwestern ‘Road, long be- 
fore the corn law repeal of 1846. Since then 
railway systems have spread throughout the 
land, giving employment to and increasing the 
wages of laborers. Only twenty years ago flour 
was made from wheat costing $2 per bushel, but 
since then the rich soil of foreign grain-produc- 


iug countries has given the cheap loaf to the . 


English worker. The same conditions are shown 
to have existed in 1842 among the factory artisans 
from similar causes, viz: Manufacturers without 
a market; shipping without freight; capital with- 
out investment; and trade without profit; just 
as the farmers were struggling with high rents, 
and the failure of means, even with falling prices, 
on the part of laborers to buy food for consump- 
tion. As the manufacturing interest grew in 
wealth it became a purchaser of farm lands, and 
rents were increased as well as the price of labor. 
Within the last thirteen years 3,000,000 acres, 
says the writer, of poor, clay, arable lands have 
been turned into meadow, and over 500,000 agri- 
cultural workers have taken their labor to sell in 
other markets. And at the present time, with 
the corn laws repealed, labor is discontented and 
high priced, and trade is as dull as stagnant 
ditch water through the close competition from 
the outside world, who, in some cases, are under- 
selling the home trader in his own market. 


AS REGARDS CORN. 


The Cincinnati Price Current presents in some 
detail the facts as to the corn situation, conclud- 
ing therefrom that there will be no unusual 
scarcity this year, and that nothing in the general 
situation of the market authorizes the anticipation 
of extreme prices for this grain. The Depart-~ 
ment of Agriculture estimates the crop of 1883 at 
1,551,000,000 bushels, of which, in place of the 
average 80 per cent. only 60 per cent. is mer- 
chantable. For the ten years immediately pre- 
vious to 1883 the average corn production was 
1,320,000,000 bushels, of which 1,056,000,000 was 
merchantable, 65,000,000 were exported, and 1,- 
255,000,000 bushels consumed. This latter demand 
is naturally now increased, but against it can be 
placed the enlarged resources for feed in our un- 
usually plentiful crops of hay, oats, and roots. 
The stocks held by farmers on March 1 are esti- 
mated at 33 per cent, against 36 per cent. a year 
ago, 512,000,000 and 582,000,000 bushels respect- 
ively. But the average of the five years previous 
to 1884 was only 492,000,000 bushels, so that 
thongh less than they were one year ago, the 
stocks are now larger by 20,000,000 bushels than 
the average of five years previous. The reserves 
of old corn were also large at the beginning of 
this season as compared with an exhaustion the 
year previous, making a more favoiable exhibit of 
resources. Estimates of the merchantable corn 
of the present crop place it at 936,000,000 bush- 
els; deducting 50,000,000 for exports, there will . 
remain 886,000,000 for domestic purposes, which 
is about 100,000,000 bushels less than the five 
years’ average before noted. But there are this 
year 624,000,000 bushels of unmerchantable corn 
against the averages as above of 264,000,000 of 
this class of stock. This excess of 360,000,000 
bushels may be fairly estimated as possessing 4 — 
value that will offset the deficiency in the better 
class. 
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ditorial Aention. 
Messrs. Dean Bros., of Indianapolis, are get- 
ting out patterns for a new line of Duplex Pumps. 


Reap the advertisements in this number. It 
may be hard on our pride, but we humbly con- 
fess that they are the best part of the paper. 


Messrs. SKINNER & Woop, of Hrie, Pa., have 
a new advertisement on our first page which par- 
ties thinking of putting in steam power will no- 
tice. 


ON investigation it has been found that about 
three-fourths of the grain in the Chicago elevators 
is insured, the greater part in the regular agen- 
cies. 


Messrs. H. C. CutsHotm & Co., of Meaford, 
Ont., write: “Your journal is a welcome guest 
at our office, and we do not want to miss a num- 
bers? 


Tue card of Messrs. French Bros., grain deal- 
ers and commission merchants at Kansas City, 
Mo., will be found in its appropriate column in 
this issue. 


Tue Paice Mre. Co., of Painesville, Obio, 
send us a very neat catalogue of their patterns, 
showing large facilities in the mill and elevator 
furnishing line. 


Messrs. ScHryverR & ScHOLL, commission mer- 
chants, Baltimore, in renewing their subscription 
to the AmericaAN ELEVATOR AND GRaIN TRADE, 
write: ‘We consider it A 1.” 


Tue St. Louis elevator men held a meeting on 
Feb. 26, and decided to post grain the moment it 
was found to be damaged, and make the owners 
responsible, as is the custom at other grain cen- 
ters. 


THIRTEEN grain elevators were burned in IIli- 
nois during 1883. It would be interesting. to 
study the orgin of these fires and determine just 
what are the elements of fire hazard in a grain 
elevator. 


Tue Chesapeake & Ohio Grain Elevator Co., 
Newport News, Va., send us a copy of the rules 
and tariff of charges of their splendid elevator, 
which bids fair to cut a’ handsome figure in the 
export trade. 


We are indebted to W. W. Davis, commission 
and shipping merchant of Duluth, for a copy of 
the annual report of the Duluth Board of Trade. 
Messrs. Wright, Ray & Co., also of the “Zenith 


City,” have our thanks for favors. 


Grain Driers seem to be in large demand. 


_ Very much of the corn all through the country 


needs treatment. to get the moisture out of it. 
There is going to be a good deal of “hot corn” 
heard from in the next two months. 


One of our most liberal advertising patrons 
writes: “I shall have to quit advertising in your 
paper or let some of the elevators go.” It pleases 
us to know that our advertising patrons are bene- 
fited by their patronage of our columns. 


el 


Tue business of making fire proof roofing and 
siding is becoming a leading industry. Every- 
where buildings are being sheathed and roofed 
with this material, especially where, as in grain 
elevators, the principal fire hazard is. from with- 
out.. 


Turs is a good time of the year to subscribe for 
the American ExLrvaror aNnp GRaIN TRADE. 
Can you get a better paper anywhere for the 
Our price is ynly one dollar per year; 
and we will wager that you will get that much 


benefit from a single copy. 


INTERESTED parties should read the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Amy Bardeen, of Blackstone, Mass., 
who advertises his improved grain elevator for 
sale. Grain men at the great grain centers in 
particular should investigate this device of Mr. 
Bardeen’s. 


Ir will be seen that the Excelsior Iron & Cop- 
per Works of Aurora, Ind., have a neat card in 
this issue, advertising their Corrugated Iron Roof- 
ing, Siding, Metallic Slating, Shutters, etc. They 
issue a neat circular, which they will send on ap- 
plication. 


Messrs. Tasor & Kuysar of Merrimac, Wis., 
write us: “We have received copies of your 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE several 
times, and like it. We think you can’t afford to 
furnish more free copies, and we inclose herewith 
one dollar.” 


Noricr the advertisement of the Detroit 
Lubricator Co.’s Patent Sight Feed Lubricator 
Cups. Important claims are made for this cup, 
which is in use in about ten thousand establish- 
ments, and has made a reputation for its economy 
and effectiveness. 


Amone the roofing cards in this issue that of 
Sykes Roofing Co., of Niles, Ohio, successors to 
L. B. Ward, will be seen. They have issued an 
interesting circular, fully describing their Im- 
proved Metallic Roofing, which they will send to 
parties who write them. 


A NEw publication called Clay, published by 
Osman Bros., at Ottawa, Ill., and devoted to the 
tile, brick and kindred industries, has reached our 
table. Osman Bros. are a couple of specimens 
of good human clay, and will, no doubt, make a 
success of their venture. 


A Goop many elevator men handle seed corn, 
and to such we would recommend the poetic 
effusion on another page, entitled “That Field of 
Kansas Corn.” Don’t get seed corn from locali- 
ties very much south of your own, or where the 
climate materially differs from that of your own 
section. If you do, the farmers of your vicinity 
will be cussing you next fall. 


On March 14 Harry Hamlin, of Buffalo, filed a | 


bill in the United States Circuit Court in this 
city, against the Chicago Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, to restrain them from using his patent pro- 
cess of and means for purifying glucose, and to 
compel defendants to account for and pay over 
the profits unlawfully derived from the violation 
of the right of defendant by the use of his patent. 


Tue Lecuner Mra. Co. of Columbus, O., man- 
ufacturers of the Lechner Roller Detachable 
Chain Belting, elevating and conveying machin- 
ery, have recently received large orders for their 
driving belts, elevators, conveyors, eté., and re- 
port the outlook as encouraging. This company 
have lately issued their new illustrated circular, 
which will be sent free on application. Send for 
it. 


Ir is stated as a well-known fact that a promi- 
nent Chicago bank paid, some time ago, $50,000 
for loss on grain in an élevator, on which they 
were supposed to have placed that amount of in- 
surance, but did not. It is also said that an in- 
surance agency in Chicago formerly made a 
practice of taking large amounts of risks on grain 
in elevators and pocketing the premiums; in case 
of fire the companies were assigned a portion of 
the loss. 


Apropos the article published elsewhere on 
grain elevators, their construction and fire hazard, 
we would call the attention of readers to the 
card of Mr. Marcus Ruthenburg, of Cincinnati, 
advertising the Ruthenburg Automatic Sprinkler. 
Mr. Ruthenburg makes a specialty of contracts 
for equipping mills and elevators with his ap- 
paratus, which appears to be one of the most in- 
genious and effective of the whole class of auto- 
matic sprinklers. 


We direct the attention of our readers who are 
interested in corn shelling and cleaning machin- 
ery, to the advertisement of the “Western” shell- 
ers and cleaners in another part of this paper, 
made by the Union Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill. 
The “Western” machines have won for them- 
selves an enviable reputation, and need no words 
of praise from us. Parties needing such machines 
as are made by the Union Iron Works should cor- 
respond with them, and get their prices. 


WE are indebted to the Bodine Roofing Co., of 
Mansfield, Ohio, for a very neat and interesting 
pamphlet, entitled “A Little Talk on a Big Sub- 
ject,” accompanied with a samplé of the Bodine 
Roofing, made from wood pulp board. ‘This roof- 
ing has been adopted by a large number of in- 
dustrial establishments, and the number of testi- 
monials from parties who have adopted it, suf- 
ficiently establish its merit. We would recom- 
mend interested parties to send for this little 
pamphlet, which is sent free on request. 


No Firm is better known to the milling and 
grain-handling fraternity than the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill., and one reason is that 
they have always allowed their “light to shine.” 
When they have a good thing they let people 
know it, and so they take a whole page in this 
issue to keep elevator men advised of the fact 
that they manufacture a line of goods which have 
always been popular, and which they know will be 
found satisfactory. Read their advertisement, 
and if you need anything which they make, write 
them. 


JupGEr Moran has dissolved the temporary in- 
junction in the case of Mendel vs. the Chicago 
Open Board of Trade, restraining the latter from 
using the wall of plaintiff as a party wall in 
erecting their new building. The defendants 
were required to give a bond of $10,000 to cover 
damages if the Board’s use of the wall results in 
any Injury. This dissolution still leaves the 
complainant the right to apply again for an in- 
junction, and does not affect his right to compel 
the Board, if so decreed, to tear down the wall. 


Tur House Commirree on Railroads have re- 
ported back the Hennepin Canal bill, with a 
recommendation that it pass, by a vote of eight to 
two, and it is now on the calendar. Several of 
the active promoters of the bill, among whom are 
Gen. Henderson and Messrs. Dorr and Cullen, of 
Illinois, Judge Murphy and Col. Henderson, of 
Iowa, have held meetings to determine as to fu- 
ture action. The friends of the bill are increas- 
ing in number, and these gentlemen say that when 
the importance to our foreign commerce of deliv- 
ering the cereals of the West at the seaboard, 
with the least possible expense in transportation, 
is better understood, the value of this enterprise 
will be more clearly appreciated. 


Tue report of the Department of Agriculture 
to March 1, as to the consumption and distri- 
tion of corn and wheat in the United States, 
will show that about 67 per cent. of the corn 
crop has gone into consumption, leaving 33 
per cent. on hand, against 36 per cent. on March 
1, 1882, or a reduction of about 70,000,000 bush- 
els. The stock in Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota is 9,000,000, against 24,000,000 last year. 
In the belt including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa, producing 558,000,000 bushels, the present 
stock is only 152,000,000, less by 34,000,000 bush 
els than in 1883. The amount of merchantable 
corn is returned at 936,000,000 bushels, or 60 per 
cent., against 80 per cent. in average years. Five- 
sixths, or more than 500,000,000 bushels, of the 
unmerchantable corn is found west of Pennsyl- 
vania, and north of the Ohio River. The average 
value of merchantable corn is placed at 51 cents 
per bushel, or a total of $480,000,000; the unmer- 
chantable averages 27 cents per bushel, or a total 
of $167,000,000. Seven per cent. of the corn crop 
is still in the field. The wheat of 1883 remaining 
on hand is returned at 119,000,000 bushels; at 
the same period last year, there were in stock 
143,000,000 bushels. The report will also give 
the results of tests as to the comparative quality 


. of last year’s crop. 
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RAILWAY POOLING. AND INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE. 


The efforts now being made to regulate by 
Congresssonal action inter-state commerce, which 
the railroads are in general opposing as interfer- 
ing with the effectiveness of their pooling 
schemes, has brought this latter matter now 
thoroughly before the public. In_ its discussion 
the press is not only giving us the views of the 
contending interests, as of dealers and shippers 
on the one side, and freight carriers—mainly at 
present the railroads—on the other, but of states- 
men and scholars. The late absorption by Van- 
derbilt, through the N. Y. Central, of the oldest 
and most extensive of the lake transportation 
companies, with many other incidents, show that 
our waterways, the great conservators of thé 
people’s interests in traffic and prices, are also 
being swallowed by the greedy maw of vast com- 
bined capital. The causes and history of pooling 
are well understood, and the fact at once admitted 
that the evils to trade arising from excessive com- 
petition in the instability of rates caused by rail- 
way wars and cuttings, have been largely ar- 
rested by these means. Friendly association and 
agreement as to rates and facilities, justly con- 
ducted, are a benefit in the calculations of com- 
merce involving time and vast distances,-by pro- 
ducing confidence, and permitting foresight. But 
in these days of rapid development and immense 
accumulations of capital seeking profitable invest- 
ment, these pooling associations become huge, 
unjust, discriminating monopolies, crushing 
healthy competition, and at length openly assert- 
ing that they must so operate as to regulate the 
comparative prices of articles at terminal markets, 
as Commissioner Fink lately openly stated they 
had done in regard to the comparative price of 
meat in the New York market, as dressed or car- 
ried alive. Assuredly by new methods, brazen 
faced and open, the old regalia and the cruel 
monopolies of the dark ages are being resusci- 
tated under the control of the coldest and most 
heartless of tyrants—gold—the “almighty dol- 
lary? 

With the traffic columns of our daily press, and 
trade journals replete with the facts, these evils 
are spread broadcast over the country, and grow- 
ing with the increase of the capital that produces 
and cherishes them; illustrations are needless. 
Pools are practically business organizations for 
gain; in the case of transportation companies 
through different states entirely wltra vires as 
to law, either of the states, whose power is 
limited to its own boundaries; or of the general 
government, that has thus far taken no action 
thereon. Relative to such arrangements by cor- 
porations within the states, various supreme 
courts have decided them illegal. In Ohio 
the pooling of nearly all the salt manufact- 
ories as to the price of the finished barrel, was 
thus declared unlawful. In Pennsylvania a pool. 
ing combination of five coal companies was 
squelched by the Supreme Court. In New York 
the boat proprietors on the Erie and Oswego 
canals formed a pool to regulate freight rates, 
and divide the profits. The Supreme Court of 
the state in rendering its decision adversely, said: 
“Tt is nothing less than the attainment of an ex- 
emption of the standard of freights and the 
facilities and accommodations to be rendered to 
the public, from the wholesome influence of 
rivalry and competition.” After specifying in 
detail how these pooling arrangements operated, 
the court says: ‘Indeed, the consequence of such 
a state of things would shortly be that freighters 
and passengers would be ill-served just in the 
proportion that carriers are well paid.” In Eng- 
land chancery has put its foot on the railroads. 
In the case of two English roads that had pooled 
to proportionately divide their receipts, Vice 
Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood enjoined the com- 
panies, and said that such agreement, without the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, was clearly 
and palpably illegal; “Otherwise it might be that 
all the railways in the kingdom might be collected 
into one joint stock concern.” 

As thus seen, these clearly illegal combinations 
haye yet covered almost the entire railway sys- 
tem of the United States, and are growing daily 


more powerful and comprehensive, and they are 
rapidly attaining a permanency and _ stability of 
extortionate rates, paying heavy dividends on 
half-diluted stocks, and still supplying funds to 
corrupt municipalities and legislatures, and bribe 
judges. Railroad men, of many years’ experi- 
ence, while acknowledging the truthfulness of 
these statements, say that a return to railroad 
competition would bea step backward, and would 
leave roots even then, of infinite evils. The true 
course now, they claim,is to legalize and control by 
act of Congress these quasi corporations, holding 
them responsible to the supreme authority of the 
land for the equity of their procedure, and for its 
benefit to the public welfare. Such is the object 
of the proposed congressional legislation on inter- 
state commerce. 


AGRICULTURAL DECLINE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Under the title “Agricultural Politics in Eng- 
land,” Mr. W. E. Bear, in the March number of 
the North American Review, presents an English- 
man’s view of the agricultural depression in that 
country, with reference to its causes and possible 
remedies. This depression, which has been very 
severe since 1878, has been somewhat relieved by 
the last cereal crop, which, with the exception of 
wheat, was good. Since the exceptional good 
crop of 1868 there has been only one first-rate 
wheat .crop, that of 1874, with an approximate 
average in the years 1870,1878and 1882. In the 
latter year barley, which had been a good crop in 
seven out of fourteen years, was seriously injured 
by a wet harvest, while no other grain crop shows 
as good a record. The seven years ended with 
1881 were the most disastrous in recent times, 
especially 1879, in which thousands of farmers 
were ruined. There are no official crop reports 
in England, but the following table gives the 
estimates of the Mark Lane Hapress of grain 
yields in bushels for the periods named compared 
with the normal average: 


WHEAT. |BARLEY.| OATS. 
Normal average.............| 29.05 | -35.05 | 438.03 
Seven years ended with 1881.) 24.66 | 31.00] 39.17 
Harvest of 1883....... Seats 26.04 | 35.04 | 43.06 


Together with this failure in crops, prices have 
also, for the most part, ruled low; in 1879 the 
average price of wheat being about $1.43, while 
in 1883 the highest weekly average was about 
$1.36 per bushel, at a time when the world’s pro- 
duction was supposed to be less than its consump- 
tion. The price of barley has been low since the 
malt tax was removed, owing, also, to the’ use of 
other substances for barley malt, and the “spread 
of the temperance movement.” Under existing 
conditions, says the writer, farmers cannot grow 
cereals in Great Britain at a profit, while there is 
little reason to anticipate a return to former 
prices. 

Mr. Bear, in seeking remedies, takes no notice 
of the fair trade. movement -or proposed grain 
duties, but seeks the roots of .the evil in the land 
ownership, its burdens, and the conditions of ten- 
antey. “This subject is too broad and compre- 
hensive in its inductions and reasoning for full 
elucidation here, and we shall merely select a 
few interesting statements and suggestions that 
bear upon the production of grain in England, 
and have an important influence on the trade in 
general now and prospectively. 

It would be difficult, says ihe writer, to devise 
a system of laws, customs, and regulations more 
thoroughly calculated to keep agriculture at a 
low ebb than that which exists in Great Britain. 
In theory the Crown owns all the land, and the 
largest proprietors are simply lessees, subject to 
burdens, restrictions as to sale and entail, imposts, 
new assessments, etc.. of endless complexity. 
The land is thus chiefly occupied by life tenants, 
whose interests are to spend as little as possible, 
as the value of such expenditures goes to the 
eldest son, to the detriment of other children and 
relatives. 

The actual sub-tenants, the farmers, are still 
less interested in permanent improvements which 
go to the benefit of the landlord, and increase 
their rents. These rents, in the quarter century 


ended 1876, increased forty per cent. Since the 
disastrous year 1879 some decrease has occurred, 
but it was not permanent, and made for new hire- 
lings after previous tenants had been ruined, and 
the lands lay uncultivated. There are thousands 
of acres of grain-growing land, says Mr. Bear, 
that tenants, under the conditions, would hardly 
take rent free. An official report of unoccupied 
land in 1881 gives a total of about 44,000 acres in 
England and Wales; this did not include the 
acreage for which landlords could not find ten- 
ants. Men do not work on during the years for 
naught, obtaining no rights in, or benefits from, 
their improvements. Thus British agriculture 
does not stand the strain of modern competition — 
in average productive years, while, as was shown, ’ 
in bad seasons farmers are ruined by thousands. 

With the best markets of the world open to its 
products, farming paid well in England while the 
imports of breadstuffs were small. Now Amer- 
ica, Australia, Egypt, and other grain-producing 
lands flood the home market, crushing the farmer. 
Mr. Bear says that the condition of the farm 
laborer is better than it was twenty years ago, 
but mainly because they have taken largely to 
emigration, while many large landlords have been, 
very indulgent, remitting, to a great extent, legal 
claims and unpaid rents. Among the difficulties 
that the grain producers of England meet in com- 
peting with the foreign product at their own 
grain centers, the writer says, is that the through 
freight rates, from foreign countries to these cen- 
ters, are much lower in proportion to distance 
than those charged for home produce. The rates 
for foreign produce to the metropolis-are in many 
cases less than the rates on the same kinds of 
English produce from a station half way between 
the port and the metropolis. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, says the writer, founded 
in 1879, is one of the best combined efforts to 
meet, by the power of association, careful study, 
and efficient action, these growing evils and 
abuses. The programme is moderate, containing 
no radical planks, and seems to commend itself to 
the judgment of every thoughtful man. Among 
the expressed objects two stand out prominently 
in importance, viz.: The reform of laws relating 
to the ownership of land; and the encouragement 
of greater freedom in the cultivation of the soil 
and the disposal of the product. These are points 
difficult of attainment, and require wisdom and 
influence in the legislative department. The Al- 
liance is now represented by forty members in 
Parliament, and is growing in strength and hope- 
fulness. The detail of methods is a matter of 
large difference of opinion. The nationalizing of 
the land as proposed by Mr. George, or, much 
more wisely, by Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, has 
been widely and freely discussed, and may 
eventually, by some substantial, practical scheme 
of land ownership, be freed from the evils and 
terrible burdens of the present system, and stim- 
ulate individual industry and improvement by 
the promise of the reward of a personal enjoy- 
ment of their benefits. 


Tue report that the Western Transportation 
Co., one of the oldest and wealthiest lines of 
lake steamboats, was to go out of existénce on’ 
March 1, though causing great surprise among 
the grain shippers here, has proved correct. Its 
headquarters were at Buffalo, and for many years 
it has run: in connection with the New York 
Central, transporting grain from this city to Buf- 
falo. The various rumors as.to Vanderbilt’s in- 
tention to obtain possession of this line last sam- 
mer have been positively contradicted by himself. 
Nevertheless, the road has bought the controlling 
interest in the line, and the name has been 
changed to the Western Transit Co., of which J. 
H. Rutter, president of the N. Y. Central, is the 
president, and Geo. Allen the vice-president, the 
latter vacating his place as manager of the 
old company, which :s now filled by 8. D. Cald- 
well, late géneral wanager of the Red Line 
Transit Co. Two large iron steamers are to be 
added to its extensive fleet, whose aggregate 
value is estimated at about $1,500,000. The total 
tonnage is 16,702, or a grain carrying capacity of 
about 1,000,000 bushels. There are thirteen ves- 
sels, only two of which carry passengers. 
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THE ELEVATOR QUESTION IN 
MINNESOTA. 


We give elsewhere a synopsis of Commissioner 
Baker’s annual report on the railway and elevator 
uestion in Minnesota. It is well known that 
eneral Baker is no friend of railways, and it has 


been questioned whether his partisanship of the: 


farmers as against all other interests, has not been 
carried too far. He is certainly lacking in those 
judicial qualities which are expected and_ should 


e found in a public officer of his high position;' 


but nevertheless his report is a valuable docu- 
ment, and we only regret that we cannot spare it 
space, save for a condensed report. 

Still, the Commissioner loses sight of several 
important facts, prominent among which is that 
railroads will not consent to do business at a loss 
ora smaller margin of profit than their money 
would bring in other channels of trade or manu- 
facture. This journal has been no friend of the 
railroads; but we must confess that we think the 
farmers of the Northwest have quite as much to 
thank the railroads for as they have to condemn 
nthem. The railroads are accused of fostering 
a monopoly in the eleyator business. [If the ideas 
of the Commissioner and farmers generally were 
followed out the conduct of the elevator business 
would ‘be a philanthropic instead of a business 
enterprise. That there are abuses existing owing 
to the relations of the elevators to the railways, 
cannot be denied; but no unprejudiced person 
can justly accuse the grain handlers and carriers 
of attempting in the first instance to fasten a 
monopoly on the people. Time and again it has 
been explained that unless they were protected 
to some extent men would not build elevators on 
new roads; and that the railways could not afford 
to foster a_ multitude of small warehouses that 
would open and close according to the caprice of 
the individual owners. Abstractly, corporations 
have no souls; but more testimony than has yet 
been forthcoming is necessary to convict them of 
over-riding the. people of the. Northwest in the 
matter under consideration. 


Anprew Henry, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, recently filed a bill to restrain 
the Board from assigning his membership certifi- 
cate to B. F. Harman. For the last year Mr. 
Henry says he has been doing business with the 
latter, who is a member of the open board, in 
“puts” and “calls,” and last fall Harman obtained 
a judgment against him for a balance due on ac- 
count. Through misunderstanding the sheriff, 
who, stated. that the notice was delivered too 
late for the next term of court, the plaintiff ex- 
pected another notice prior to action, and left his 
certificate with Harman as security for some deals. 
The latter obtained judgment by default, caused 
an execution to be levied on the ticket, bought 
it at sheriff’s sale for $10, and has since then 
made application to the Board to have it assigned 
to himself. Henry claims that as the deals were 
all: in’ “puts” -and “calls” they were purely 
gambling transactions, and gave no legal claim. 
Judge Tuley issued a temporary injunction. 


Tue Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, or Board of 
Trade, although an organization of many years’ 
standing, is said to have been so far rather an- 
tiquated in its methods of business, and from the 
location of its rooms has generally been known 
as General Wharf. This institution has now, how: 
ever, become inspired with the progressive spirit 
of the age, is occupying elegant quarters, and is 
a substantial body. Mr. W. J. Livingston has 
been appointed chief grain inspector, carrying in- 
to the office an experience of many years in the 
inspection business of Chicago and St. Louis. As 
soon as this system is in running order, warehouse 
receipts will take the place of sales by samples. 


za eho, = 


lon. James M. Artan, Member of Congress 


4 _ frény Geneseo, II1., says that twenty-one years ago 


went over the route laid out for the Hennepin 
141 between Dixon and the summit above Shef- 
Zs distance of about thirty-two miles, with 
object*in view, and he has ever since ardently 
advocated the scheme, both in Congress and in 


9 


private. The incalculable advantages to com- 


merce of these waterways, slow as they seem in 
this rushing railroad era, has reached the mind 
and sympathy of many a hard-hearted represent- 
ative through Mr. Allan’s zeal and arguments, who 
may now look at the ‘scheme with the paternal 
pride of one whose offspring has safely come of 
age with a fair promise of a vigorous and endur- 
ing manhood. Mr. Allan considers the prospects 
of the enterprise as excellent, as many of the 
New England and New York members favor it, 
as well as members from Western states not im- 
mediately contiguous, and he anticipates an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000, and the acceptance of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal by Congress. 


Tue Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange have 
been aroused to action in regard to the compara- 
tive cheaper freight rates from Chicago to New 
York as confirmed by one of its members on a re- 
cent visit to this city. A conference was had with 
President Garrett, of the B. & O. Road, by the 
Transportation Committee, on March 3, at which 


a petition of the Exchange was presented, asking: 


protection for the Baltimore grain trade, in view 
of the fact stated that the Western freight rates 
to New York were being cut, other lines violating 
the pool contraet. President Garrett promised 
to take the matter into consideration, and. to meet 
the committee the next day. The Exchange are 
making arrangements with the Newport News 
Elevator Co. for the storage of grain and its trans- 
portation via the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. The 
storage rates at that point are one-fourth against 
three-eighths of a cent at Baltimore. 


THE insurance companies, it is claimed, are en- 
deavoring to bulldoze the commission merchants 
of this city, stating that they are jeopardizing 
their customers’ grain by carrying the risks. The 
former reply that not one-twentieth of the grain 
generally in this market is held for customers who 
buy future deliyery of grain which the commission 
men carry. The actual risks in the elevators here 
are merely nominal. The only banker who paid 
in full his losses in the fire of 1871 had made his 
profits on these grain risks; while the merchants 
had to stand about 90 per cent. of their losses at 
that time through insurance companies; and they 
have concluded to accept the remaining 10 per 
cent. As the commission men themselves mainly 
have all the risks save the margins, it is not the 
companies’ business whether they insure their own 
property or not. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE AND 
BUCKET SHOPS. 


Some weeks agoa prominent Chicago commission 


man, while visiting this city, was asked if the fight of 


the Board of Trade of his city against bucket shops was 
not because of the competitive nature of the business 
of these outside institutions, and this Chicago party was 
very emphatic in the declaration that this had nothing 
to do with the matter whatever—the action was due to 
the alleged disreputable nature of the bucket shop _busi- 
ness, and the Chicago Board of Trade proposed to sit 
down upon institutions whose practices were not 
virtuous. The party who made the inquiry was a little 
incredulous, and has remained so, and from the following 
item in the Inter Ocean, does not find much to clear away 
these feelings. The Inter Ocean of last Saturday says: 
“The directors of the Board of Trade, obeying the senti- 
ment of that body, have determined to make a strong 
effort to cut off the bucket shop business, and to that 
end the Committee on Market Reports has been work- 
ing with the Western Union Telegraph Company. It 
has not been an easy task to convince the telegraph 
people that their interests were the same as the Board 
of Trade. The committee, of which John H. Milne is 
Chairman, has labored hard, and it would seem effec- 
tually. Correspondence has passed between them that 
points to aspeedy adjustment of the difficulty. Colonel 
Clowry; of the Western Union, has gone to New York 
toconfer with Mr. Norvin Green inthe matter. ‘The 
Western Union proposed to pay the Board of Trade $10, 
000 for the reports each year, and have the privilege of 
sending them to whom they see fit. The committee are 
guided by arule lately adopted by the board, whereby 
a corps of market reporters shall be employed, and they 
propose to charge the telegraph company $15,000 for 
compiling these reports, and also to designate who shall 
receive them. Colonel: Clowry, when he returns from 
New York, will bring a specific answer to this prop- 
osition, and report it to the meeting of the directors 
next Tuesday. It is not proposed to antagonize the 
telegraph company by any harsh action, but use every 
effort to win that-corporation over to their view of the 
case. However, it has been firmly resolved to close up 


the bucket shop business, and that too, at an early date. 
These barnacles on the Board of Trade are becoming 
aware of the efforts of the board, and are making arrange- 
‘ments to meet it. They have secured tickers in private 
offices, and have procured injunctions restraining the 
telegraph company from removing them. One office 
on Clark street has some ten or a dozen operators send- 
ing messages all over the Northwest to various bucket 
shops. Another bucket shop on LaSalle street has the 
same facilities for transmitting business. The members 
of the Board of Trade are waking up to the loss of trade, 
and the consequence is a vigorous effort to shut off the 
reports. The outcome is liable to be interesting ”— Ozn- 
cinnatt Price Current. 


“THAT FIELD OF KANSAS CORN.” 


A farmer leaned on a wayside fence, 
The picture of sorrow and care, 
While near was a field of Kansas corn 
That had grown in luxury there. 
Had the breeze which fanned his sun-burnt cheek, 
And tangled his silvery hair 
Been seeking a disappointed face, 
It would surely have found it there. 


“Tt was planted,” said he, ‘‘on fall-broke ground 
On the very first day of May, 
And was up and harrowed and rolled 
Before Decoration Day. E 
And of all the promising prospects 
I’ve seen since I was born, 
There was none that ever equaled 
That field of Kansas corn. 
“By the last of June it was eight feet high, 
And growing with allits might, 
And sending out brace roots all around, 
With everything looking right. 
But somehow or other, toward August 
We thonght it a little queer 
That over that whole blessed cornfield 
The tassels didn’t appear. 
“But still it just kept on growing 
As if in a tropical clime, 
With all eternity before it, 
Instead of a breath of time. 
It was earing the first of September 
With the same slow, moping ways, 
And was froze along in October, 
In the ‘melancholy days.’ 


‘And we who had watched it all summer, 
And graded it number two, 
Dropped back to the grade rejected 
And were willing to let that do. 
But alas for our expectations! 
The fruit of that Kansas seed 
Was wholly unfit for market, 
And hardly fit for feed. 


*“T’ve worked,” said the farmer, “all my life, 

And I’ve tried to be resigned 

To all the troubles that came along, 
At least of a farming kind; 

But of all the blows that have come to me 
Since the day that I was born, 

The nearest that’s come to busting me 
Was that crop of Kansas corn.” 


MONEY FOR FREE CANALS. 


The dispatches from Washington intimating that the 
Hon. Mr. Wemple’s bill, which proposes to appropriate 
$1,000,000 a year for the maintenance of the Erie Canal, 
will probably have some influence on further legislation 
by the State Legislature. The bill referred to has al- 
ready been favorably considered by the Congressional 
Committee. Shou!d it Lecome a law there, it will be a 
veritable bonanza for somebody. The little bill which 
has passed the Assembly here, appropriating about $30,- 
000 for the lengthening of a lock, is only the enteiing 
wedge to a further request for state moneys, variously 
estimate | at from five to ten millions of dollars. With 
a well-filled purse from the national and state treasuries, 
the friends of the canal will have as much as they can 
well utilize. With a million per annum from Washing- 
ton, and half that amount from the state, canal advocates 
believe there can be no trouble in keeping the canal in 
proper and navigable order for years to come. A mem- 
ber of the Canal Committee remarked to-day that the 
value of Western lands had increased in value as the 
Erie Canal had become more valuable. This water-way 
had tended to promote cheap transportation, and in his 
judgment,this and future legislatures would recognize 
the necessity of making sufficient appropriations for it. 
—Trafton’s Reporter. 


THE MARYLAND AND DELAWARE 
SHIP CANAL. 


The Committee of the House, on Railroads and 
Canals, have agreed to report favorably_on the bill of 
Mr. Hoblitzell, appropriating $1,000,000 for the con- 
struction of the Maryland & Delaware Ship Canal. 
They consider this scheme one of great importance to 
the grain-producing states of the entire Wist, in cheap- 
ening transportation rates to the seaboard for their sur- 
plus. Baltimore capital, it is claimed, con-tructed the 
first railroad across the Alleghanies and was the first to 
furnish cheap terminal facilities for grain handling, 
other Atlantic cities following in her wake. By this 
short cut to the ocean, when completed, the Northern 
and Eastern states will also be benefited, especially in 
the transportation of coal, so largely demanded for the 
motive power of our steam commercial transportation as 
well by the vast army of consumers who require millions 
of tons. 


Dean Bros.’ Steam Pump Works, of Indianapolis, have 
recently received orders for their Independent Air Pump 
and Condenser from the Logansport (Ind.) Electric 
Light Co., Clinton (Iowa) Water Works, Yaeger Milling 
Co., of Kane, Ill., and the Brush Electric Light Co., of 
Indianapolis. 
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TERMINAL CHARGES AT CHICAGO. 


The committee appointed by the Chicago Grain Ree 
ceivers’ Association, to confer with the railroad managers 
as to the matter of terminal charges relative to which 
there is serious complaint, met in conference the repre- 
sentatives of the prominent Northwestern railroads in 
this city on Feb. 26. The committee, consisting of 
Messrs. B. B. Baldwin, C. E. Culver, and W. H. Beebe, 
stated that their desire was for measures that would be 
to the mutual benefit of both parties, and that would not 
divert grain from Chicago, which the present local 
charges were evidently doing. The special charge re- 
ferred to is borne by grain sold on track or detained 
there for re-inspection, and is $1 per car for switching, 
and $2 for hauling from side-track to some other place. 
These charges, it is said, amount to about ten per cent. of 
the whole freight charges on the grain shipped from 
[linois. 

The causes of this state of thing lie in the state of 
trade and the condition of the present grain crop, especi- 
ally corn. The elevators are largely filled, and grain 
from this cause detained outside is taxed with this $3 
per car charge. The large amount of badly frosted corn 
this season is being rushid iuto the market, and is in- 
spected into lower grades and sold on track, or on East- 
ern cars, falling under the same tax, making a very bur- 
densome ratio of cost to price. On this account many 
shippers send their grain around Chicago—Peoria and 
St. Louis not requiring this tax—preferring to get lower 
prices rather than send it here for lower grading and this 
additional tar'ff. 

The roads, on the other hand, say that it costs $24 per 
day to run a switch-engine, while trips are frequently 
made at a loss, and, they think, the grain should bear the 
expense. Still they admit that these terminal charges 
are an aggravating burden, and they are willing to do 
everything they can and keep out of State’s Prison to 
bring grain to Chicago. The companies also complain 
of some injurious restrictions by the Railway Commis- 
sioners interfering with their freedom of action. Mr. 
Pope, of the Receivers, said that the only way he could 
see out of the difficulty was to build transfer elevators, 
into which East-bound freight could be taken, the cars 
unloaded, and the grain run into other cars. But this 
would also involve switching, as the cars would have to 
be brought into the city for inspection, and then taken 
out to the elevators. It was decided to leave the matter 
in the hands of a mutual committee of seven, three from 
the roads and four from the Receivers. The appointees 
were not decided upon, but the above named committee, 
with Mr. Pope, will probably represent the latter. 


RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 


A few years ago it was pretty generally believed that 
the trunk line railroads would make transportation be- 
tween the East and the West so unprofitable that our 
state canals would have to be abandoned. But since the 
canals have been made free, this ide. has been quite 
generally abandoned. The average rate of freight by 
lake and canal on grain from the ports of Lake Michi- 
gan has been cut down to about ten cents per bushel, a 
figure below which the railroads, it is believed, cannot 
go with any profit in the business of transportation. The 
decline in the tonnage of the Erie Canal, which led the 
state to make the canal free of tolls, and to assume upon 
her general revenue the burden of superintendence and 
repair, was caused not so much by the competition of 
the railroads as by the competing Canadian water route 
through the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, and the 
St. Lawrence River to the sea. 

The abolishment of tolls has resulted in a large in 
crease of tonnage in the canal. That route is entitled to 
a further reduction by breaking the el vator monopoly 
at Buffalo, which charges about one cent a bushel for 
transferring grain, whereas the half of one cent would 
be good pay. Several items in the former reckoning 
that railroads would get the supremacy in carrying 
grain, have been found inoperative or operating the other 
way. For instance, it was argued that the saving of in- 
terest in the quicker transportation by rail weuld go far 
to balance the higher cost, and that the opportunity of 
the market would be another item of value. But it is 
found that during the season of moving the crops, the 
market price for forward delivery is more than en ugh 
higher for each month to pay interest and insurance. 
So that there is an actual gain to the seller by the water 
transportation, which both saves storage and gains an 
advanced price. The fact that the canal boats deliver at 
the destination the number of bushels which they receipt 
for in loading, the vessel paying for the deficit, if any, 
while the railroads deliver whatever weighs out of the 
car at the destination, the owner being obliged to stand 
the loss if it falls short, is another item in favor of water 
transportation. 

The greatest progress in the economies of interior 
navigation in recent times isin the use of great screw 
steamers upon the lakes constructed for freight alone, and 
towing each from three to four large schooners or barges, 
either fully or lightly sparred; in the great increase in the 
length of the vessels, and in the greater depth allowed 
by the deepening of the entrance to the harbors and of 
the channel through St. Clair flats to about fifteen feet. 
The greatest economy of a vessel carrying fifty 
thousand bushels, and from that to one hundred thousand, 
over those of from ten thousand to twenty thousand, 
which was long the range, is obvious. In these tows 
they go directly through, catching whatever aid the wind 
may happen to give, and in consideration of being towed, 


they are not required, by necessity, or by law, to carry 
so many hands asif going by sail. “Boats on the Erie 
Canal carry eight thousand bushels. Any enlargement 
of the canal is unlikely, and would be of doubtful 
utility. To enlarge the locks without enlarging the 
trunk would only retard the movement. The canal kept 
clear to its full dimensions of seventy feet deep and 
seventy wide, will do very well As toaship canal of 
such length it would be destructive to the vessels.—V. 
Y. Shipping List. 


pecial Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. 


To Whomit May Concern 


All perso1s are advised, before paying money 
to James M. Harper. or anybody else, for alleged 


Infringements on PATENT CRAIN DUMPS, to 
——— WRITE TO—— 


R. M. McGRATH, E8Q., HON. A. J. BELL, 
Lafayette, —OR— Attorney at Law, 
IND., Peoria. Il. 


UNSOLICITED 


AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Iii.: 

GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ulira of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


Baxtrmmore, Mp., January 29, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 


GENTLEMEN—Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and Sou h- 
ern Nebraska, Address, 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


or Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A new Seeley Elevator complete, in Western Iowa, in 
a splendid grain country. Capacity of Elevator, 20,000 
bushels. Best reasons for selling. Address 
SEELEY, Son & Co, Fremont, Neb. 


PARTNER WANTED. 

In a mill and elevator business in Kansas. Both mill 
and elevator are nearly new and thoroughly equipped. 
Splendid grain country. . Haye too much to attend to, 
and want a partner. No better chance anywhere offered, 
to the right kind of a man. Address 

M. J., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 

Chicago, Ill. 


GOOD GRAIN AND STOCK BUSINESS FOR 
SALE. 


With two elevators, at splendid points in Iowa, both 
for grain and stock. Three railroads and excellent ship- 
ping facilities. Leading markets (Chicago, St. Louis 
and Peoria) reached direct. The best hog raising county 
in the state, and less than a hundred miles from a large 
packing house. Both elevators are nearly new and in 


good repair, with an adjoining warehouse of 30,000 bush- | 


els capacity, for oats. One elevator is 40 by 60 feet, with 
eighteen 22-foot bins. Other elevator has twelve bins. 
Both horse power. Business could be largely increased 
by adding grinder and steam power. Good offices, 
scal.s, corn cribs, etc. Good stock yards, with water sup- 
ply. Yard is stone paved. Two large sheds. Good so- 
ciety, churches and schools. Cattle and hog trade is 
good. One of the elevators is in a small town only a 
few miles from the main elevator. Good trade estab- 
lished, and a good opening for some one. Price, includ- 
ing all fixtures except safe, $5,000 for one and $2,200 fur 
the other; less than they cost. Good reason for selling. 
Address 
I. T., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
E.C. BUCHANAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants 


——AND DEALERS IN— 
HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, FLOUR, 
Meal, Field Seeds, Grain Sacks and Twine. 


320 Front Street, - - - - MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLock, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


EDWARD M. TAYLOR, 


(oF THE LATE FIRM OF CLEARY & TAYLOR.) © ~ 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


309 Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis. 
REFER TO 


W. H. Tuomson, Esq. I 
I. G. LomBarp, Esq., President National Bank of America, Chicago. 
Ezra Miriarp, Esq., President Omaha National Bank, Omaha. 


IKE A. CHASE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT 


No. 220 Front St., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We invite Correspondence as to any line of Produce you desire to 
ship this way or obtain from this section. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


| A. L. STEVENS, 
-1|Commission House 


—DEALER IN— 


H BALED HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 
Seed Corn in Ear or Shelled. Prompt Shipments. 
H Office of Polar ice Co. 

| 8. Sth St., Harris Block, - Leavenworth, Kan. 


(=> Special Attention to Shipping Corn to 
: Towa and the North. 


Pei] (AS See areca 


Cashier Boatmen’s Sayings Bank, St. Louis. ~ 


; 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


F. Scuwarrz. H. Scuwarrz. 


F. SCHWARTZ & BRO., 
Gen’l Commission Merchants 


1601 TO 1605 BROADWAY, 
GRAIN! St. Louis. FLOUR! 


(@> Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


G. A. WALLAGE, : 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT 


No. 1309 Cary St., Richmond, Va., 


Buys and Sells Merchandise, Provisions, Grain and Flour and Dairy 
Products on Commission. Inyite Correspondence. 


REFER TO 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK, New York. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Il. 
CUDAHY & STEEVER, Chicago, Ul. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO.; 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


R. B. HOWARD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Etc. | 


INo.162 Iba Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


BRANSAS CORN. 


FRENCH BROS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 
KANSAS WHEAT. 


“HAY 


” 
- 
q 
fe) 


TRIMBUE « co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC,, 
Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


F. H. PEAVEY & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 
327 Hennepin Ave., Rooms 44 & 45, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 
Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care. 


M. P. AIKEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
EMPIRE BLOCK, CHICACO. 


Special Attention to CONSIGNMENTS of GRAIN 
and SEEDS. ORDERS in GRAIN and PRO- 
VISIONS Executed with Dispatch. 


Orders for Grain and Mill Stufls Promptly Filled. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 


world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


A. B. TAYLOR. D. C. MOAK 


ks: aoa eu) be Sz. Co@; 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Flour and Millstuffs. 
Choice Milling Wheat a Specialty 


Careful attention given to consignments and orders for wheat, 
flour and bran, filled at lowest prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EsTABLISHED 1863. 
OFAN DIER-“BROWwWN co. 
GRAIN AND SEED 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


J. A. Brown, { CHICAGO: E, I. Chandler, (MILWAUKEE. 
H. E. Chandler, 177 La Salle G. W. Chandler, + Chamber of 
D. G. Owen, Street. A. H. Pirie. | Commerce. 


E.B. CWENS & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


153 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


. § Western National Bank; 


REFERENCES: ) Oitizens’ National Bank. 


SBSTABLISZIED 1i8sss. 


Je WreSeay Osa Bas a 
Grain and Flour Agent, 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


IN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Eastern Agent 


FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, ITo, 1 Hachange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


L. H. VOIGT. A. M. VOIGT 


VOIGT, MAHOOD & CoO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce genervlly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms for butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


eats CORN SHELiER 


PRT SEPT 2500 8 WOES = 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. 


and Durability. 
These machines haye no equal. 
largest elevators in the country. 


and Prices. Address 


proper speed. Address 


se 


= MUNN 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL! 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 


JOHNSON & FIELD'S 


Dustless 2 Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 


Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 


JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Wis. 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 §. Third St., 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


; McGrath’s Hornet 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Clzaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting. 
Pulleys, Hangers and 
Warehouse 
of every description. 


Subscribe for the ‘“‘American Elevator and Grain Trade’’.2 


BRADLEY'S INSULATED AIR 


COVERINGS 
all 


For Boilers, Steam, Gas 
and Water Pipes, 


4 Prevents Condensation of Steam and 
Radiation of Heat. 


Awarded the Silver Medal at the late Na- 
tional Exposition of Railway Appliances, being 
| the highest and only prize given. 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 
78 and 80 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


@ Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular and 
name this paper. 


rs me 


the best elevator buckets 
on the market. The “Ev- 
erlasting” is round faced, 
no corners to catch; su- 
perior carrying and emp- 
tying capacity, with pat- 
ent malleable iron lip. 
Outwears any bucket in 
the market.” The “Boss” 
has an oval front and 
square bottom. Light. 
strong,and durable; lip 
can be attached if de 
sired. The “Keystone” is 
as near perfect as asquare 
cup can be. Thecorners 
are rounded, with don- 
ble bottom, and _ sub- 
stantially made. Prices 
as low as ordinary bnck- 
A ets. Best of testimoni- 
/ als. Sold to mill fur- 
nishers generally. Order 
from your furnishers or 
of us direct. They pack 
closely. Elevator Bolts 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


» 


AND 


achinery 
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«=> "PES 


WESTERN” GORN SHELLERS Si}? === 
LEANERS ? GRAIN GRADERS! 


MANUFACTURED EXOLUSIVELY cme 


UNION IRON WORKS <==1 DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 


SEND FOR pews tee CATA ROGUE j 
Sheller. 


Warehouse Sheller. 


‘gu0 £10Aq LE 


CHONNONOUd AWYV UNV 


will Shell Clean in any 
Condition 


CLEAN WORK. 


Will not CRACK the Corn, and 


SIMPLE—STRONG — DURABLE, 
Large Capacity, 
es | ‘wouonfsuvy aah shnayp 


v, = = ney 
Field Portable Sheller. | 


ae BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR ROOFING OR SHEATHING 

ies Elevators, Warehouses, Engine and Boiler 

| Baa Cooper Shops, Barns, Offices or Dwellings. 

Is Light, Durable, practically Fire-proof, easlly put on, and cheap. 
Samples and Prices free. 

Ee Bodine Roofing Co., - - - - Mansfield, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


ON ee 


Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 


ee my a ul aA [ ] R aa Re fHigh 
1} oper— atechism 0 
Ww. G. ADAMS, Sandwich, Hii, : jondems 


Pressure, or Non-Condens- 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN HAT | | ing Steam Engines > 


| ; . sins Including the Modeling, Con- 

| Grain Elevator Machinery. and Supplies of every description, such as: Wagon struction and Management of Steam 
; 2 2 g 

Dumps. Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, Fanning-Mills, Feed-Mills, Wood and Iron WA | Engines and Boilers, with valuable 

“| Elevator Boots, Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, Swivel Spouts for Hopper Wii Z Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 


Bins, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting Buckets, and Bucket hes gaiueg. MA ! per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
Correspondence Solicite ] revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, 
giltiedge:...)...:...ccs eee $2.00 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 


With illustrations, by Stephen 
Roper, ane 1aSe tucks, 
gilt edge.. «+ sand aerate eee 


Roper—Use and Abuse of the’ 
Steam Boiler: 
By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge..... - $2.00 


Roper—Engineer’s Handy 
Book... .... ....+.. aspera $3.50 


Roper — Questions and An- 
swers for Engineers. ...$3.00 
Address 
Mitchell Bros. Co., 
184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ile Pas 
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BARNARD & Leas Mec. Co, 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 


MANUFACTURERS 


a Op 


VICTOR CORN SHELLERS, 


Dustless Corn Cleaner, 


WITH DOUBLE SCREEN AND SHAKER 
ATTACHMENT. 


| DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR, 


L Dustless Elevator Separator. 


BARNARD'S 


Corn Cleaner. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


N GRAIN—— 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


—-AND— 


MACHINERY 


Of All Kinds. 


Tron Elevator Boots, Wagon Dumps, Small 
and Crane Spouts for head of Ele- 
vators and Hoppers. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting of all kinds, Link — 


Chain Belt, Sprocket Wheels, Wire Rope, 
Sheaves, Elevator Buck- 
ets, Bolts. 


Send for Circulars. 


Corn sheller. 


THE LATEST IMPROVED 


——AND—— 


VERY BEST 


NGA MT 5a GI SS Oi AOE Fe = 


——FOR— 


> WAREHOUSE PURPOSES 


On Earth. 


Pe 
DUSTLESS 
WAREHOUSE 
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CHASE ELEVATOR C2 


ARCHITECTS , CHICAGO, ILL 


Chase Elevator Co., 


—ARCHITECTS OF— 


GRAIN ELEVATORS! 


100,000. 


BUSHELS 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
al. C. BARNETT, 


36 Washington Ave. S. 
Room 10. 


=| MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN., 


BUILDER 


For all Territory West of the Mis- 
Bovine: 


_ | More than IFTY in Successful 
= Operation in the Northwest. 


("We can refer intending Builders 
to any and all of them. 
—:0:— 


= The Most Storage for the 
Least Money, 


And the 


=| Handiest to Operate. 
We M. aon BEN, 


Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= Al Hl 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


iE. B. FREEWIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on ual, 
PEORIA, ILI. 


G. W. SHERWOOD. B. SuPHERLAND. 


E. Howarp Firz 


CG. W. SHERWOOD & CO., 


— BUILDERS OF—— 


Bridges, Elevators and Railroad Buildings - 


Pile Driving and Trestle Work, 


Bridge, Elevator, Warehouse and Tarm Buildings Plaas Turnished 


ON SEtOrR Ee Ds sae 


Room 24 Davidson Block, 
Corner 4th Avenue and Jackson St., 


- ST. PAUL, MINN. 


155 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


vators, now in operation in the United States 
and Canada. The Plan has been adopted by all 
the leading Railroad Companies in the West. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Estimate 
of Cost furnished on application. 


WM. WATSON, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 


—<$— + <> — 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


—<-— > +} —_ 
177 LA SALLE STREET, CHICACO. 


HAMPSHIRE BLOCK. 


Kerr Murray Mic. Uo., 


Ete Wes ie, Ecls 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain Elevator and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Etc. 


——IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY.== 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SUPERIOR IRON ROOFING! 


S iding, Ceiling, Arches, Lath, 
Most Eeonomical, Durable and Effective. r1ustratea Catalogue. 


California. Seourst and Separator 


RON ROOFING, ‘= 3 


Besuciued NN RE, WIND|FOR ELEVA. TORS. 
A Water Proof Roof mele 


\\ . es ag Sue 


Fox Lake, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. 

M. Dear & Co. mictces California Grain 

é Cleaning Machine ery, Bucyrus, Ohio 

Bol Your California Scourer and Separator leases 

ails | us. tis first-class. 1t does its work well. Itis 
e 


Promptly Filled ua 1 and Elevator. a ea ‘itd 7 oe or 
arehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. 
Caldwell & Co., tei S$ & BICKEL 


nd for Iifustrated Catalogue ae Price 
AY YOU! 


(eeSe 
CINCINNATI. List. IT WILL P 


Send for Circula 


vUMNRE COUNTY at” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 
{THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


HOWE'S ‘‘CHALLENCE” 
SAMPLE MAIL ENVELOPE! 
Cheap, Simple, Neat and Secure. 
Easily opened, filled and closed, 
and is absolutely secure when 


! 
Samples of Meal Sent on Application. 
NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 
Chambe: oe Pa. 
’ (Please Mention this Paver. 


Howe Pattern & Mfg. Co., 445 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich 


Have furnished Plans for more than 250 Ele-’ 


: 
: 
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CUTLER'S STEAM DRYER! 


For Drying Corn, Wheat, Meal and Hominy Goods. Easily 
Regulated. Will bring damp grain to full grade. ‘The only Steam Dryer that 
has been in successful operation thirteen years. The only Steam Dryer hav- 
ing only one working steam joint. ‘The only Steam Dryer in which every 
possible liability of leakage and damage from expansion and contraction of its parts 
is obviated. 


SALES OF DRYERS IN JANUARY: 


Two to C. S. BARTLETT, Peoria, III. 
One to ZIMMERMAN & CO., New York. 
One to HUDNUT & CO., Terre Haute, Ind. 
One to GAFF, GENT & THOMAS, Columbus, Ind. 
One tc ROBT. FORSYTH, Centerville, R. |. 
One to S. S. HERRICK, New Orlzans La. 
One to D. J. Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTLER c& CoO.,, 


Send for Circular. North Wilbraham, Mass. 
AMY BARDEEN’S 


IMPROVED CRAIN ELEVATOR! 


Ii 


I 


/L 


: 


i AN : (I 
Praii 


i i pos S| us 


i A | hy ( 
LMC 


Send for New Illustrated Price and 
Pattern List. 


WILLIAMS = ORTON 


MANF’C CO. 
400 Locust Street, 


STERLING, ILL. 


PORTABLE MILLS 


PULLEYS, 
Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Boxes, Etc., 


SHEAVES AND WIRE ROPE 


For Transmission of Power. 


If interested, send for “Illustrated Treatise 
on Transmission of Power by 
Wire Rope.” 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. C0,, 


eo 
"EMI RSO-ENS= EP 
20-inch Underrunner. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
Clon Troi <a. — sHELLERS, 
ee SEPARATORS, 
oe sie 
Ce ae Elevator 
ELEVATOR Cups, 


MACHINERY 4 


—or— 


SULTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 
We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


A Specialty Made of Contracts 
for Equipping 


Every Description. 


The Engraving 
SHOWS THE 


MILLS@ ELEVATORS RUTHENBURG 


—— TO—— AUTOMATIC 
Prevent Fire and the toread of Fire! SPRINKLER! 
NO FREEZINC. CLOSED. 


|The Fusible Link 
: Breaks at i40° 


Temperature. 
MENTION THIS PAPER, AND ADDRESS 


MARCUS RUTHENBURC, - - CINCINNATI, O. 


DEAN BROS’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boiler Feeders, Fire Pumps, 
Vertical Pumps, Air Pumps 
& Condensers, Water Works 


b 


In whole for United States and Canada, or to suit Purchasers. 


We claim for this Elevator a great saving of manual labor, often preventing loss of life by shoveling 
in the hot, dusty holds of grain vessels. Also that the grain can be removed much 
cheaper, as shovels may be journaled to any part of the vessel. 
For Particulars address 


A. BARDEEN, - - - - - 
SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


Suitable for | 
ALL classes of 3 ff 
buildings, easi- % ff 
ly put on. Un- © 
surpassed, Use £ Hil 

4 
m 
: 


Blackstone, Massachusetts 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 
List No. 45 


the Sykes’ Im- 
|| proved and be 
happy. 


CRIMPED EDCE. 


Pumps. 
=: RITE FOR CATALOGUE & 
“HL mint PRICES. 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S | COMMON SENSE ENGINE. 


—F PATENT SIGHT FEED u ag I 
| z . oF > 
) ay 
Lubricator Cups Fas S, 
aq 
For oiling valves and cytin- of. a m 
ders of steam engines, = g 5 +n 
by the only perfect method, Saa a 
td Through the Steam Pip>. Be o=8 S| 
! rhe oil passes in Sight, drop aaP Ay 
an Mh, by drop, into the column EN ar = Nee 
an" ofsteam,wh re it ATOMIZES, Aae os 8 
om ft thus becoming a STEAM wea Baa 
Ay i] LUBRICANT,oiling perfectly 23a 765 8 
| p every part reached by the “aan S be 
mil steam. Saves from 5) to 9) SSS ASS 
WM gy per et. incil and wear of avS5 895 b 
fi) || machinery. thus paying for aA og 2 
i) ||| itself several t mes a year. a eee 
{HMM} Jt A cup will be sent to respon- ey aes 
Hi & sible ya ties on 2U days’ trial ad id 
Ik if desired. a2 a 2 
yw We refer to more than Fa WS 
ae 10,000 firms using th m. ak 
Addres, DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO.. FE atte ee aber 
. ‘ 502c y ‘ 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DET: OIT, MICH. oi P: tab lao 


oo 
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POOLE & HUNT, 


BA EhPIM OR MoE 


——S2-MANUFACTURERS OF-G 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “ Boots and 
Heads,” “ Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


4re the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


P. AP F LR FRICTION PULLEYS, 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. Samples of our work may be 
seen at the 


Erie Rievater.< s+ -<560 6 ice Re . Jersey City, N. SD. 
Harisimus Cove Elevator...............-...-.... ee 
De wWR? Serres acc c Re ris Come eke as eR ee eee Cee Brooklyn, N. YW. 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator...........-.......... Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevater........... Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Albany Blevater.» <0... <. ccnscsecsean es 


ANTI- FRICTION ROLLER 


DETACHABLE 


CHAIN BELTING 


——_FoR——_ 


TRANSMITTING POWER, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for Elevators, Conveyors, Carriers and 
Driving Belts for Use in Mills, Elevators, Brew- 
eries, Malt Houses, ete., ete. 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and Sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO, 


SS: Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAS KA KAESTNER & CO., 


Established 1863. 


lerdal Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
A. SPECIALSEN 
Sees 


Over 4,500 of our Millis in Use. 
Sold under a full guarantee to give entire 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our I- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


t>Xst 


303 to 311 So. Canal St., | 
74 to 98 Harrison St., CHICAGO. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 8 Horse, 414 Horse, 

> Horse and 8% Horse Pow er. Safe, 
S Simple and Durable. Over 3,000 in sue- 
cesstul operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 
Cer Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
turn Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 1/0 Liberty St., New York. 


A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
ps al hi ah Ny CO fp 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoist rope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in tbe machine are such that they will 
not Ww ear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above constructicn have been set up and are in practical operation in Rook 
/sland Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 

Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO, 151 Monroe St.. 
Mr. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR SIR—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach’nesin Rock Is’and Elevator A for several 
months, and are well satisfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50p rcent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on’ 
rope, and 60 per cent, on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 
FLINT, ODELL & CO yl 
For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They Have Furnished the Machinery For 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., AIR LINE ELEVATOR 


CHICAGO, ILL 
VINCENT, NELSON & CO. ELEVATOR ..........0....0- ‘ Som 


“ ce 
“ “ 
“ Ld 
. a ce 
WABASH BUR VA DUR secre ae hese ae oitecemennt eee Netenon | cecalem canines eee a ss 
oe & WESTERN INDIANA RY CO. ELEVATOR = : 


COMMERCIAL ELEVATOR 
| WHEELER ELEVATOR.......... 
UNION ELEVATOR ......... 

JOLIET ELEVATOR.............- 
SODUS BAY ELEVATOR 
| SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


THE IMPROVED GUMMER AUTOMATIC eae 


We build FIVE Glasses of Engines. 


No Steam-Engine Establishment 
in the U, S.isas well equipped as 
ours for doing first-class work, 


Send for Catalogue No. 10. Please mention this paper, 


THE CUMMER ENGINE CO., Cleveland, 0, 
Bill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Eastern Acents 


RELIANCE ‘WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS &C0., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 


THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM a 
ENGINEERING! 


They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRIUMEH, ENGINE? 


It is Especially Adapted 


For Small Mill and Railroad 
ELEVATORS. 


Every Engine Complete, with Heater, Gover- 
nor, etc., ready to run as soon as received. 

Requires the least Space and Fuel, and is the 
most Economical Engine to operate of any ever 
offered to the Grain Trade. Full Power guar- 
anteed. Boilers ull Wrought Iron, Tested 
Inspected and Insured. 


It Annihilates Horse-Powers. 


ANY PERSON OF ORDINARY INTELLI- 
GENCE CAN OPERATE IT! 


PAIGE MFG. c0., ‘Lave st, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


We Refer to the Grain Trade of the Northwest. 


——— 
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THE AEME DISTLES BRAIN SEPARATOR oy son 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Fremont, Neb. 


Celebrated “A. P. TG garonolse and Farm Fanning Mills, Elevator Builders. 


RACINE, 


Wis. 
by We build a ee Y” ELEVATOR 
This is the only ma- that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
chine in existence that binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 


feel vel be the nam e nish 

ustless Separator. ’ s : s 

Itis the only one that Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


takes the dust and light 
MACHINERY. 


chaff out of grain as. it 
passes into the “Sepa- 

Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


rator,”’ thus separating 
the oat from wheat or 
Bey — screening the 
grain, and grading it, if 
esired—al/ at one op- 
eration. The dust is 
conveyed out of doors 
into a bin by means of a 
pout attached to the 
uction fan box. Ca- 
ree from 400 to 600 
pushels per hour, ac- 


= With our experience we can save you on 
=| these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
" pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


cording to the class of 
the grain. We guaran- 
tee every machine to 
give satisfaction. Cir- 
culars giving full par- 
ticulars and prices, fur- 


; am nished on application to Shovel Edge, Ru na Easy; 
DICKEY & PEASE, Manufacturers, - - - RACINE, WISCONSIN SEE OED STRONG AND 
CORNERS. DURABLE, 


Curved Heel. 


Empties Clean, 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, { 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


=) 2 4" > 
NG Meine 68 to 74 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
| | Slate, Tin and Iron 
) 

The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump incommon use, on which | | y 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use and | ° |||], R Oo O F EE re S ! 
also putin New Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. . | | JAM 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, | MN | | Manufacturers of 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. MA | 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to NM mn TT eT 7 60 " R lJ GATE D 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. Se ‘Mi | || 

2 | ry i AMI 
| Il : ii IRON 


NOT i  @- = rp anareags our spe of aR ak Por Roofing Mots 
= iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding. 
a s s 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps. = + TRIMER GRAIN SCOURER 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following Letters 


fl HTT ml 
Patent on Grain Dumps: | PS n 
One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No 88,005. Reissued Dec. 20, 1870, No. 4,212, for Im- i S ' 
proyement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. | 


One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 
Should be in Every a 


One granted to Benjamin Walton, Nov. 31, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 
One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,040, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and all 
persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above described 
Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance with the evator in 1 the Land. 
usual terms, if they desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be taken to 
Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for pastin 
fringements should be addressed to 
J. M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, Lil, SA 
: f | pS H TEE: ee 
BURNET & BURNET 3 nay nim | Removing all impurities with- 
Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. [ Sa | . : 
z | usd out breaking or wasting. 
—BY— 
The Most Successful Dryer in Use. 5 
po kit Most Sucestal Ore ine. YBEIDER, CAMPBELL & CO., 12.$eaue™ PHILADELPHIA, PA 
i has been in nation 12 vemeee J »sAVENUE, J . 
Will Dry Grains of every description, and in every SEIN dD B= @ = @ CIRCULAR a 
condition, whether slightly damp or ery yet cheap- : 
rT. M. NAGLE, 


enforce said Patents against all infringers. 
j ga = 
HERSEY’S PATENT STEAM GRAIN DRYER, == Made Especially for this Trade 
er and in larg er quantities than any oti System. 


Does not in stare the grain, and can be fised as a 


Cooler and Duster, also as a Heater for Flour Mills. ERIE, PA., 

1s the only Dryer in the ic a Bugat, Pi ex- Manufacturer of 

tensively used for Drying Salt, Grape Sugar, Sugar 

Feed, Cam Refuse, prtflizer etc. Takes but very P ortable, 
little power and steam, no labor, simple, no repairs, no wood work, and permitted by insurance com- Stationary 
oe to be operated without additional insurance. Can be arranged for using direct, exhaust or super Ad 

eated steam. We make them from four feet to six feet diameter; eighteen feet to thirty. five feet long 
Catalogues of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Pumps, Agricultural 


Prices and Circulars upon Application: i ae gah ry oy el mac : 
HERSEY BROTHERS, - - - -  - SOUTH BOSTON MASS. Comandwich Enterprise 00. Sandwich, IL, Steam Eingines. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Superior to all Others for SERVICE and RCONOMY. 
Twice as Strong as Leather. 
Any Tuength. 


Send for Reduced List and Discounts. 
2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 


NORDYKE & MARMON C0., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IMPROVED 


Chicago Car M ovel 


——— 


Wedge - Shaped Riser 


Allows no Slip 


To our machine, 
vhich makes a 
g improve- 
ment. It is now 


Over 


2 
manufactured of STEEL 
IRON. Light and Handy. 
the market. Shipped on pr 
and warranted to give satis 
Be sure you buy only the 
Riser, — 


AND MALLEABLE 
Cheapest and Best in 
tical test of 80 days, 
ion. 

Improved Wedge 
Address 


Cc. T. BARNES & CO., 
387 W. MONROE STREET, - - CHICAGO, ILL. | 
PAYNE’S | O0-Horse Spark-Arresting 
Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 


Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot lengths. 


A io ey 
Send for References. 


OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
0 saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE wil7 cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 
Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse-power on % 
less fuel and water than any oth- 
er Engine not fitted with an .au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you want a 
dN Stationary or Portable Engine, 
is. Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft- 

\ ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 

k y) art’s Patent Wrought Iron Pul- 


Information and 


ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for 

Prices. 

B. W. PAYNE & SONR, 
Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 

RINTING of Every Description: 


_ Catalogues a Specialty. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
Everything New. 


Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. 


Wim. Porter, 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


| CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY = 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 


ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWE 


DAYTON, = 


LL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


T. L. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 


MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| NORDYKE&MARMON CO, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Manufacturers of 


RLEVATOR MACHINERY, 


Iron and Wood Elevator 
| Boots, Elevator Cups, 
Shellers, Portable Mills, 
Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumpsand 
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inl a iz Seales, 
eins Engines, Boilers, Shafting, 
=| j Pulleys and Belting. 
SER — Plans made to order, showing 


i 


handiest and best arrangements 
for handling 
GRAIN ECONOMICALLY ! 
Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HUTCHISON’S 


NEW IRON 
DUSTLESS 


Cord Sheller. 


("Capacity 75 to 100 bushels 
Shelled Corn per hour. 


HUTCHISON’S 


Millstone Feeder 
And Separator. 


Send for Price Lists. 
Z Address 


Sohn Hutehion Mfp, Co, 


Jackson, Mich. 
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Send for ¢ 
Catalogue | 
ana 
Prices. ‘fj 

l = = INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES ing ! 
aND BOILERS, a 


eos 
Ht 
Mi nc 


OHIO, U. S. A.) 


| 


—— ht 


Westinghouse Automatic Engine! 


The best evidence of its peculiar merit is the ~ 
fact that our 


Shipments Average Two Engines per Day! 


Over 600 Engines and 16,000 H. P. now in 
Operation! , 
Our Prices are Moderate. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. _ 


THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
94 Liberty St., New York. 
14 South Canal St., Chicago. 


Branch Offices; 
401 Elm St., Dallas Tex. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in thd 
United States of 


In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


Machine Belting 


Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Surface. e 


This Company has manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
made in the world for the 
Principal Elevators at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and New York. 


Steam aud Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED, \ 
RUBBER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
canized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 
Cotton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wovy- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 


Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force tor 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and —= F 
Brewers’ use. \ Laas 
CAR SPRINGS 
\ OFA 
: : ae 
il uperlor Dualit, 
mal 7 And of all the va 


ee 
Original Solid a 
VULCANITE EMERY WHEE 


tious Sizes used. i 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT e 


Elastic Rubber Back Square Packing. 


BUST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps. 


CORRUCATED 


Rubber Mats = Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 
Iron Stairways, etc. 


NEW YORK 


Belting ard Packing Co, 


15 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK, SS 


EF. witson’s 


BONE gamers MILLS. 


—— 

Ny 
The only mil's %& Y that will grind 
RAW BONES S green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gai dener and Bone Dust ~ 
Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers 
of Horizontal Steam Engines, 


WILSON BROS, Easto: Fa, 
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PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


7 G A MANING 5 MACRINERS 


For all Kinds of 


GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, 


USED IN 


Elevators, Warehouses, Flour waa Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 
Etc., Ete.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 
Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order. 
We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING. PERFORATING CO., 
Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 


MOSER & THOMPSON, 


——_MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


IR ROOFING | 


SIDING! 


Corrugated Iron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


28-32 River St., Cleveland, O. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST NO. 38. 


THE LARCST MANORS 


Shay (fy pee 


: + SHEET IR N 


Sheet Iron Roofing. 


“RANCH OFFICE 
100 Beekman St., New York. 


IRON 
SHINGLES, 
CORRUGATED, 
DOUBLE CAP, 
CRIMPED, 
BEAD. 


MU 


i 


In the United States. 


Used on 1 All ll Kinds of 
Buildings. 
In use in ergy State and Terri- 
tory. 
(@§~ Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Testimonials. 


Corrugated Iron Ceiling. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO,, 


101, 108 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


- All Orders sent to FAVORITE STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF. 
4 ING CO., will receive prompt attention. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CoO., 
The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
anufacturers 0° IRON ORE PAINT 
“ie led And Cement. {{ 


IRON ROOFING 152 Merwin Street, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


| g-Send for circulars and 
. Price List No. 79. 


| CRIMPED SIDING: 


Shutters. 


COCGKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


—=MANOFAGaORERS OR 


(DIFFERENT SIZES BUILT.) 


Korths Patent Improved Cockle Separator. 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work. Especially Adapted for 


BLEVATORS AND WARHEOUSES. 


Also Built in Combination with Richardson's 


DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR 


— Also Manufacturers of -—— 


BEARDSLEE'S PATENT GRAIN CLEANER, 


Which will clean the wheat to suit any purpose, for Elevators or Warehouses. 


LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 
Address us for Illustrated Catalogue and Cirenlars. 
e"Manufacturers of Perforated Metals for all Purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. acy 


R DAYIS & 69 


’ INDIANAPOLIS, IND) 


Dolan 


S Gaiee Naeaneey 


~ 7 3 THE WELLINGTON BELT HOLDER 


HOLDS THE BELT AT REST 


When the machine is not in use, and in position to be instantly 
shifted back upon the driving pulley on line shaft at will. 


ENGINES, 


No more wearing, rattling, heating loose pulleys. No more 
waste of belts and power when machines are notin use. No more 
danger shifting belts Simple. Durable. Chea . Agents 
wanted. ers SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 

W. R. SANTLEY & CO., 
WELLINGTON, Lorain County, - OHIO. 


“TRON ROOFING AND ae 


—Crimped and Corrugated—- 


W.G HYNDMAN & CO. 
52 & 54 E. Second St., 
Oviie f miretl sO 


—FoR— 


MILLS, 
FACTORIES, 
COTTON SHEDS, 
DWELLINGS, Ete. 


Send for Cireulars and Prices. 
Mention this Paper. 


Crow?s Pat, Iron Roofing. 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
one prepared by the manufacturers ready for laying. 
CAL LAMINED IRON CEILING. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO.,, 


esata for Illustrated Gaalonee and Price List. CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 


SAW 
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ON ,C0PDry 
Wie Ca 


longer than new shingles without the Paint, for palin the cost of re- shingl 
iM ANUFA CTU MANUFACTURE a Siu RO RA. IN D. Our Paint is fire- proof against sparks—a very important fact. as” It stops every 1 
On Decayed Shingles it fills up the pores, and gives a new, substanti: 


‘ve q Roof that lasts for years. Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places, an 

SUI e & keeps them there. Our Paint, which (for shingle roofs) is chocolate color when fir 
applied, soon changes to a uniform slate color. 

: Stral t ht NO TAR is used in this composition, therefore it neither cracks in winter nor 


You will be better Satisfied and Save Money if you deal direct with the Man- 
ufacturer, and avoid pohima a ars? Parties. Dae 


runs in summer. 


This Slate Paint is Extremely Cheap. ; 2 
; INGS. IDI 6S, META LL les Two gallons cover a hundred square feet of shingle roof, or five hundred squar 
feet of tin, iron, or other smooth surface. The Paint has a heavy body, but is easi ly 
Tar and gravel roofs can be made water-tight at a small expense. 
On Tin or Iron Boots Slate Paint has no equal, as it expands by hase con- 
i SEND FOR CIRCULAR & FVR?ICES. : + other paint—and, being slate, it will not rust or corrode! 
ENTION THIS PAPER. : Correspondence Invited. Send Stamp fo -100-page Book on Roofine | 


applied with the brush, 

ATING, TRUSS ROOFS. SHUTTERS, DOORS! 

ATIN tracts by cold, and is heavy-bodied—ome coat being equal to about three” of Bie 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO., - 127 Church St., Wabbit 


CHICAGO. 


ALL SIZES OF 


VATOR -BOOTS 


: IN IRON AND WOOD, 
. LINK BELTING 


FLAT BELTING, 


CARRIED IN STOCK. 


eee 


To Steam Users: 


I will remove and Prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, or make no charge. My Remedy will also 

Neutralize the most destructive waters, and Prevent 

GROOVING, PITTING AND WASTING OF IRON, 
Which causes so many Boiler Explosions. 

BOOK ON* CARE AND MANA GEMENT OF een ea 

Address GO. W. LORD, - - - - 316 Union Street, - - - - HLA DELPHIA, PA, 


3 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANF'G 66., 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, - 
CEICAGO, = = = = =. = ELTINOTS. 


The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR 


“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. i GARDNER'S === eee’ THREE-CYLINDER ENGINE, 


STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN es __ The Most Simple and Durable nots 

SHOVEL. ng SSL eee ENGINE 
: I ae : o CaIN USE. Baits 

ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR” 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Disneneme with Shaftin: 
ing an ¢ Belts, nee 
‘vator direct at head 

of leg. 


Over 1,500 Horse Po 
er in use in di er- 
ent Elevators. 


a Yi Y, Address, for Catalogue, ete 

a DUNBAR & SON, 
Sole Manufacturers, — 

=i ~ Buffalo, a) ats N.Y 


IRON ROOFING. 


Cheapest and Best Planin Use. Preferable to Corru ¢ 

gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. Also 
Calamine Tron (best thing for Gut ) and 
Tron Ore Paint, Manufactured re 


i 
Hil =\r. GCG. Snyder & ‘Coy 
ar CANTON, OHIO. 
Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free. | ie 


THE EMPIRE BUCKET. 


Patented March 3, 1883. 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS, 
Write for New Catalogue. 


